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The Canadian Foryn, 


O CANADA 


Factory to close for week of Sept. 4th. James Davidson’s Sox 
everything in lumber—partly because our extremely worthy employes 
deserve a well earned rest, but mostly because it is now a goven. 
ment regulation that every employed man must have one wee; 
holiday a year. 

(Advertisement in Ottawa Citizen, Aug. 31) 


Handel’s Glorious Music brought to the screen in Technicolor, 
(Advertisement in Montreal Gazette, Sept. 7 


A return to a sound system of private enterprise may be blocks 
not only by those who seek to foist their own economic philosophy 
on the country but also by those who prefer the illusion of busine: 
stability and security to the more exciting but arduous obligation 
imposed by open competition. 

(Canadian Business, August) 


In a letter to Nelson City Council, Vernon City Council expressed 
dissatisfaction with the Federal Government’s handling of the 
Japanese question. 

“We are of the opinion that Japanese residents in Canada, if al 
were shipped back to Japan, would (if our western civilization and 
education is staple in them) be splendid missionaries and exponents 
of our doctrines of peace and goodwill,” the letter read. 


(Vancouver Daily Province, Aug. 1°) 


Johnny had 50c in his pig bank . . . capital aqcumulated from 
running errands. He decided to risk his capital in an individual 
enterprise. He asked no official permission, in a free country he 
didn’t have to. One dozen lemons, 40c; sugar, 10c; water, free; 
equipment rustled. . . . His careful planning was rewarded; customers 
came thick and fast, by suppertime his stock was gone. Tired 
hungry, sunburned, but very happy, Johnny went home and proudly 
put 80c into his pig bank. “Lemonade at 2c a glass” — “Pop at 7 
a bottle’ — “Refined Metals at 5c a pound” —the story behind al 
is the same . . . this is the way in which Canada has prospered ani 
grown from a frontier colony to a great nation — this is the wy 
of FREE ENTERPRISE. 


(Advertisement of The Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co 
of Canada, Limited, in Western Business and Industry 


The theory that because we have achieved prosperity in war Wt 
can do it in peace if the government only uses intelligence is set 
on examination to be full of holes. It is accepted largely because t 
is easy, because thoughtless politicians hurl such slogans about to gt 
votes and because the public quite rightly sees the insanity of @ 
depression in a rich country like Canada. 


(Winnipeg Free Press, July 5) 


Whatever may be the virtues or vices of Socialism, any preaching 
of Socialism around the end of the War and the beginning of tht 
peace would be treason. There will need to be the most complete 
public confidence in the desirability and the propriety of makin 


reasonable profits. 3 
(The Letter-Review, Fort Erie, Sept. 4 


DR. CHARLOTTE WHITTON SHINING WHEREVER 
SHE CHOOSES TO BE 
Whither away, Charlotte? Canada’s best known and most prove 
cative woman stands at the cross roads. Which way she goes from 
here is bound to affect all of Canada—whether Canada will or ™ 
Charlotte Whitton has happened to Canada, and that is that . - - 


(Corolyn Cox in Saturday Night, Sept. 16 


CHICKEN FEED, NO DOUBT! a 
In outlining the national aims of his party Mr. Bracken emphasiz 


epuity for farmers. 
" (Globe and Mail, Sept. 2° 








This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Walter 8 
Mann, Ottawa. All contributions should contain original clippi™ 
date and name of publication from which taken. 
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Battle of Germany 


The Germans have been swept out of France and Belgium, 
Holland is being cleared as we write, the Siegfried line has 
been pierced in several places, the Russians are moving up 
through the Balkans, on all the European fronts the military 
news is so good as to be intoxicating. Perhaps by the time 
that these lines appear in print the real battle of Germany 
will already be passing from the military to the political 
phase. In the political sphere the news is not so good. The 
appointment of Robert Murphy to be chief American poli- 
tical adviser to General Eisenhower is anything but en- 
couraging. Allied policy in Italy after months of occupation 
has been a near failure, breaking down even in the distri- 
bution of essential food. In France the de Gaullists and the 
men of the underground have shown very quickly that they 
want no Anglo-American interference with their internal 
French affairs. And what is our policy to be in Germany 
as we occupy the country? 


The Future of Europe 


The German problem cannot be solved except as part of 
the general European problem. Sooner or later a way has to 
be found by which the seventy or eighty million Germans 
can live side by side with the other Europeans. Hitler made 
an economic unity in Europe which was intolerable to the 
non-Germans; but perhaps we shall find, when American 
and English and Russian solutions for Europe have been 
tried in practice, that the Europeans have more unity 
amongst themselves than we thought. 

The Big Three seem to be heading towards a policy of 
Balkanizing the continent by dividing it into an Anglo- 
American sphere of influence in the west and a Russian 
sphere in the east. Germany in the process is to lose territory 
on her eastern frontiers and there are to be extensive trans- 
fers of population at German expense. Surely it is clear 
that no clear or abiding line can be drawn between the two 
spheres of influence, and that this kind of settlement will 
only condemn the whole of Europe to the perpetual intrigue 
and interference by rival outside great powers which has 
been the curse of the Balkan area for a century. And in a 
tegime of power politics of this kind one side or the other 
will sooner or later find it convenient to revive the power of 
Germany against its rival. If this is not the sort of politics 
towards which Anglo-American leadership in Europe is 
tending, what is it that our leaders have in view? 

The only way in which Europe can be rescued from the 
uneasy balance of power that seems likely to be imposed 
upon her is through the creation of genuinely democratic 
regimes in the various European states which will be more 
interested in welfare than in power politics. This is, of 
course, more easily said than done. The basis for an effective 
democracy does not yet exist in the more backward parts, 
and post-war revolutionary tendencies may be hard to re- 
Concile with stable democratic government. Also, if welfare 
becomes the aim of politics, the prosperity of the individual 
European States depends upon a degree of European econo- 
mic unity, or at least of highly organized collaboration, 
such as the European peoples themselves may not be willing 
to accept or Britain and America may not welcome. But 
without a policy of vigorous economic development the rest 
of Europe cannot be made strong enough to banish the fear 


of future German aggression. And such a policy depends 
upon help from Britain and America. But help from capi- 
talist countries is apt to mean control by those capitalist 
countries. And so we seem to go round in a circle. It will 
be for the European people themselves to find the way of 
breaking out of this circle. The vigor with which the 
liberated French people have been going about their affairs 
is the most encouraging sign that has come out of Europe. 


Security 


If that accident to the trainload of newspapermen coming 
from the Quebec conference had occurred to them on the 
way to the conference, and if it had incapacitated all of them 
from sending out any news for the next week, we would still 
know as much about what happened at Quebec as we do 
after reading all the columns in the papers and listening to 
all the radio reports. All that can be said with certainty 
is that it was a very exclusive affair between the Big Two, 
with Canada just getting her foot inside the door, and with 
Australia and France rather sore at the way in which they 
were ignored. 

From Dumbarton Oaks there is a little more news. The 
outlines of a world security organization to take the place 
of the old League of Nations seem to have been drafted. 
The new framework is strikingly similar to the old League, 
and there is the same old struggle right from the start as to 
the admission of the small powers to some genuine partici- 
pation in the making of decisions. Russia does not seem yet 
to have reached an agreement with Britain and the United 
States as to how much formal limitation of its freedom of 
action a great power shall accept in the Council of the new 
organization. But the great stumbling-block is an internal 
difference of opinion within the United States about whether 
the American representative on the Council shall have the 
power to commit his country to joint military action against 
an aggressor without getting the consent of the American 
Congress in each case to what will be in effect a declaration 
of war against some enemy state. There is no agreement 
about this as yet in Washington political circles. The matter 
can only be decided after the presidential election. 


American publicists are barely holding themselves back 
from the same kind of acrimonious debate over this point as 
took place in 1919-20 over the question of American adhesion 
to the League. While highly technical, it is undoubtedly of 
great importance. But the real question which looms up 
concerning the relation of the United States to the rest of 
the world is an economic one rather than a political or con- 
stitutional one. The United States has now such a dominat- 
ing position in the world economy that the economic pros- 
perity of the rest of us depends largely upon the ability of 
the Americans to keep their own national economy function- 
ing at a steady high level of employment. If they can do 
that, American demand for goods and services from the 
outer world will provide a basis for high employment else- 
where. But all the signs point to a first-class depression in 
the United States a few years after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. They are rushing back to “free enterprise” as fast as 
possible without the slightest guarantee that private ini- 
tiative can keep up employment somewhere near the war 
level. Business men with their resentment of wartime regu- 
lations and their greed for the juicy profits to be made 
immediately from supplying new goods to be bought out of 
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consumer wartime savings are in control of both the major 
party organizations, and Washington is preparing to return 
to its old role of a lieutenant to Wall St. A serious American 
depression will do more harm to the world than all the 
American constitutional difficulties about their role in the 
new League of Nations. 


Another Commonwealth Conference 


This one did not get big headlines or special human- 
interest write-ups in our papers. But it may have started 
something that will be of great importance in the relations of 
the British peoples with one another and in their relations 
with the rest of the world. In London there has been meeting 
a conference of the Labor parties of the British Common- 
wealth. Messrs. M. J. Coldwell, Frank Scott, David Lewis, 
Clarie Gillis and Percy Wright represented the Canadian 
CCF. We do not know yet what took place in their dis- 
cussions, which were private. But clearly it was high time 
that the leaders of the political labor movements in the 
British countries got to know one another better personally. 
Hitherto the Bennetts and the Drews, the Churchills and the 
Beaverbrooks, have made a nice little private preserve for 
themselves out of the British Commonwealth. British loyalty 
in Canada has always meant in the mouths of its most voci- 
ferous exponents a loyalty to whatever the upper-class old- 
school-tie English Conservatives might stand for. And it 
must be admitted that the leaders of the British Labor party 
for the past generation have shown a positive genius in their 
capacity to ignore the existence of similar movements in the 
Dominions, though’ these Dominion parties were full of 
English and Scotch emigrants and their wives who had grown 
up in the Labor party of the Old Country. But these days 
are now past. 


Now that they have got to know one another better, the 
Commonwealth Labor leaders should take steps to establish 
contacts with American labor and farm organizations, and 
in due course with the new labor political movements which 
will arise on the European continent. In fact it wouldn’t be a 
bad idea if we established a labor diplomatic service after 
the war, to keep organizations of workers in continuous per- 
sonal contact with each other. No better method could be 
invented to counteract the growth of narrow nationalistic 
prejudices and passions. 


Industrial Despotism 


How a giant corporation can evade public responsibility 
and flout the people who create its profits is revealed in a 
booklet, ‘“The Dosco Empire vs. The People of Canada.” It 
is published by the national office, United Steel Workers of 
America, Toronto, and contains the submission of their 
counsel, J. L. Cohen, K.C., to the Royal Commission investi- 
gating the shut down of the Trenton Steel Works in Nova 
Scotia. The excuse given for this arbitrary action, which 
threw 540 men out of work, was an increase in the basic wage 
rate ordered by a Regional War Labor Board; but evidence 
indicated that the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, of 
whose industrial empire of 30 integrated companies Trenton 
Steel was a part, had marked the latter down for abandon- 
ment as far back as 1938. Having acquired another bolt and 
nut plant nearer the market in Montreal for two million 
dollars in 1943, Dosco seized the opportunity to give its 
starved subsidiary the quietus, without consulting either 
those who worked in the plant or the Canadian governments 
from whom it had received, since war started, well over 40 
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million dollars in tax exemptions, operating subsidies and 
purchases of plant and equipment. Here is a corporation 
dependent upon the coal resources of Nova Scotia and vital 
to the welfare of the people of that province, which can clos 
one of its plants at will if it thinks profits may be more easily 
made elsewhere. That, said Dosco’s president, is merely good 
business practice. Mr. Cohen and the workers call it indus. 
trial despotism, and ask for worker and government repres- 
entation on the Dosco board. Most Canadians, we think, 
will back them up. 


CBC Appointments 


Appointment of Dr. Augustin Frigon to the general 
managership of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
occasioned little surprise. Dr. Frigon has been acting man- 
ager since the resignation of Dr. J. S. Thomson, and before 
that had been assistant manager since the inception of the 
CBC. He was a member of the Aird Commission whose 
report laid the foundation of our national broadcasting 
system. He is an engineer with a wide knowledge of radio 
on the technical side. His forthright exposition and defense 
of CBC operations undoubtedly helped to bring about the 
discomfiture of the private interests seeking to subvert public 
radio, and the committee hinted that they considered him 
the man for the post. Donald Manson, also a member of 
the Aird Commission and long a servant of public radio, 
becomes assistant to Dr. Frigon, and Ernest Bushnell is 
given wider responsibility as director of programs. At this 
writing, the full-time salaried chairman provided for in the 
committee’s report has not been appointed, and it is too soon 
to say how the apparent division of responsibility for carry- 
ing out program policies is likely to work. Much will depend 
upon the view taken by the new chairman and the board of 
the CBC’s obligations to its audience, and upon how far 
policy and administration can be brought into line under 
the new set-up. One thing is badly needed — a CBC pubii- 
cation which will keep the public advised of plans and 
programs ahead of time. When paper rationing ends, the 
CBC should take immediate steps to establish such a perio- 
dical. Its listeners will then be given something more 
substantial than the meagre program listings which are all 
that its jealous “competitor,” the newspaper press of Can- 
ada, condescends to print. 


Back to Normalcy 


If private enterprise on this continent ever thought it had 
anything to fear from existing governments after this war, 
the fear is now shown to have been baseless. In the United 
States, government spokesmen have declared that economic 
controls are for war only, and must be quickly abandoned 
when war ends. “Our private economy,” said WPB mouth- 
piece Krug, “has to carry the ball. It’s not the function of 
WPB to make work but to remove obstacles.” Manpower 
controls, rationing of materials and consumer goods, excess 
profit taxes, must go; government plants, where retained, 
will carefully refrain from competing with private business. 
Long-pent civilian desires will keep industry busy, and 
where these fail there’s still the war with Japan. While these 
comforting words were being spoken, Canada’s opposite 
number, Donald Gordon, was issuing equally comforting 
assurances to our business men. Wartime controls, he said, 
in echoing paraphrase, were justified only as a wartime 
emergency; expansion of civilian output would be “within 
the framework of a system which relies mainly upon private 
production and employment.” There would be a swift return 
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to “normal business methods.” The one form of control 
which both governments seem to think necessary is price 
ceilings. Apart from this, business will be free to “carry the 
ball.” Where business will carry it—and us—we must just 
wait and see. But there is one consolation. If the going gets 
too hard, we can always have another war. 


A Woodsworth Memorial 


Admirers of the late J. S. Woodsworth, M.P., are engaged 
in the organization of an Ontario Woodsworth Memorial 
Foundation, with a view to creating a centre in which Mr. 
Woodsworth’s social and educational ideals will be given 
expression. It is proposed to acquire in uptown Toronto a 
building that will become the nucleus of such a centre, 
with the eventual development of a fully-staffed labor college 
for research and study in the social sciences and the en- 
couragement of democratic leadership. The immediate 
objective is $25,000, and support is being invited from all, 
regardless of political faith, who esteemed Mr. Woodsworth 
for the high standard of personal integrity and humanitarian 
service which he exemplified in private and public life. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Bernard Loeb, chairman finance 
committee, Ontario Woodsworth Memorial Foundation, 45 
Castle Frank Crescent, Toronto. 


The Aftermath 


> THE STRUGGLE against Nazi Germany is nearing its 
end. And here in Canada we are preparing to inaugurate 
the post-war period with a general election which seems 
certain to set a new record for bitterness, vituperation and 
general mud-slinging and which, in the confusion of parties 
that will be competing, does not seem very likely to result 
in any clear-cut national decisions. This process is not 
exactly the one which would be recommended by a philoso- 
pher who wished to induce among his fellow citizens that 
spirit of understanding and tolerance and patience which we 
shall need so badly if we are to solve our post-war problems. 
But it may be that in the midst of it all the Canadian people, 
or a sufficient number of them, will show their capacity to 
distinguish between excited demagoguery and _ realistic 
analysis, between emotional slogans and practical programs. 
If not, our faith in democracy has little basis. Still, for a 
country that has suffered relatively little during this pro- 
tracted world war, Canada seems to have more than its share 
just now of frustrated fuehrers and parochial partisans; and 
the coming election is not going to be a pretty spectacle, 
whether it has an educational effect upon public opinion or 
not. 

One immediate result of the war that can be confidently 
predicted is that the hard realities of the first post-war 
decade are going to bear little resemblance to that brave 
new world of the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter 
for which our leaders have professed to be fighting. We had 
better make up our minds to this as quickly as possible. The 
danger is that the series of peace settlements—political, 
economic and social—which are now in process of being 
made will be presented to us as the achievement of this ideal 
world; and that when the peoples of the United Nations 
find out that the new world is not what they thought it was 
going to be, their sense of disillusionment and frustration 
= lead to the same sorry results as marked the 1920’s and 

30's. 

Canada’s prospects in the near future depend to a great 
éxtent upon what kind of settlement is made in Europe and 
the Far East. This is one of the topics on which we shall 
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hear very little in the election campaign. We are hearing 
already a great deal about our dependence upon world trade. 
But the fact is that a continuously prosperous international 
trade will be impossible unless political and social regimes 
are established in the liberated countries of Europe and the 
East which are satisfactory to the peoples of those countries. 
Nothing illustrates so clearly the persistent and determined 
immaturity of most of our journalistic makers of opinion as 
the delight with which they dwell upon the fact that Canada 
was the host at the Quebec Conference and that a Canadian 
is serving as chairman of the UNRRA conference in Mont- 
real, while they avoid raising the question of Canada’s policy 
on the issues with which these conferences have been dealing. 
Policy is of more vital importance than status, but status 
still dazzles the eyes of most of us just as it did in 1919. 

Unless the news that comes from English and American 
journalists is wildly inaccurate, Anglo-American policy in 
Europe is aimed at establishing a series of Metternichian 
regimes in the liberated countries which will be mainly en- 
gaged for the next few years in suppressing the revolutionary, 
or at least radical, tendencies of the bulk of the European 
populations. As is pointed out in the brilliant article of Fritz 
Sternberg in the September Common Sense, the European 
peoples have neither savings nor food to fall back upon as 
we have in America; there is no longer among them a strong 
middle class, and the masses are certain to demand a large 
measure of socialization and an end to monopoly capitalism. 
Until these questions are settled there will be little stability 
in Europe, regardless of the political boundaries that allied 
armies may draw. Our Anglo-American leadership is in 
danger of identifying social and economic reaction with 
stability. Does Canada blindly accept whatever is decided 
on in Washington and London? 

The problem of Germany is a part of this general 
European problem. We are being subjected to a daily propa- 
ganda concerning the guilt of all Germans and the necessity 
of a hard peace; we are being assured over and over again 
that there is no prospect of finding anti-Nazi Germans who 
can take over the running of their country. If all this is true 
it means the presence of Anglo-American and Russian armed 
forces in Germany for an indefinite period, and the storing 
up of a bitter hatred among the German people such as can 
only lead to another European war. It must be admitted 
that Mr. King has been no more silent about what he thinks 
should be done in Germany than have Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill been about what they really intend to do. But 
isn’t it about time, with the Siegfried line pierced in several 
places, that our Canadian people were given some guidance 
and leadership on the kind of German settlement which will 
make possible a general European setttlement? All this talk 
of there being no alternative leaders in Germany amongst 
the anti-Nazi elements must mean in effect—since sooner or 
later a native German government must come into office— 
that our leaders do not intend to give a chance to worker 
or democratic elements inside Germany, but are looking 
forward to a deal of some kind with the Junker and big 
business elements who have been part of the Nazi govern- 
ment all along. 

As soon as the war is ended across the Pacific, we may 
expect in China and India and south-east Asia generally 
the same kind of more or less revolutionary ferment against 
white imperialism as we shall see in European countries 
against the old conservative capitalist regimes. Mr. 
Churchill certainly does not intend to liquidate the British 
Empire in India or in any other parts of the East. If the 
American authorities are putting pressure upon him to make 
adjustments in the direction of native autonomy they have 
succeeded in hiding the fact most successfully. In China a 
struggle has been going on for years between Chiang Kai- 
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shek’s government and the Chinese communists which 
threatens to involve the Anglo-American allies and the 
Russians on opposite sides. And whatever may be our sym- 
pathies in these matters it is evident that, until these political 
and social issues are settled, those great potential markets 
across the Pacific of which we have heard so much, are not 
going to develop for our benefit. Shouldn’t we be getting a 
little more light from our Canadian leaders about trans- 
Pacific questions also? 

On our domestic issues the election campaign will bring 
us, if not light, at least a good deal of heat. At home we 
face two major problems, one of them economic, and one 
cultural and social. 

The economic problem is, of course, that of main- 
taining full employment when government war purchases 
fall off and when the first rush to make up the deficiencies 
in civilian consumer supplies is over. The war has made 
a special difficulty for us in this field. Before 1939 the Can- 
adian economy consisted of an agricultural half which de- 
pended for prosperity mainly upon export markets and an 
industrial half which depended mainly upon the domestic 
market. War industrialization has now given us an indus- 
trial equipment and a capacity to produce for which the 
domestic market is no longer adequate. So that we are 
more vulnerable to world conditions than ever. In such 
circumstances one would think it obvious that we should 
do whatever we can to develop our domestic market; and 
this means taking measures to maintain a high consumer 
capacity inside Canada. But such measures conflict with the 
economic gospel of laissez-faire; they involve government 
“planning” and government initiative in determining the 
directions in which our economy shall develop. So we are 
being bombarded with propaganda from orthodox fatalists 
who tell us that we can do nothing without external trade, 
and that all our eggs are in that basket. Of course no sane 
man thinks that Canada can get along without external 
markets, but this does not provide the slightest reason why 
we should be inhibited from attempts to raise consumer 
standards within the country. 

The war has accentuated another tendency in our Can- 
adian economy which is going to give us many a headache 
during the coming years. That is the concentration of large- 
scale industry in central Canada, the strengthening of the 
economic position of Ontario and Quebec, and the relative 
weakening of the position of the outlying provinces. This 
maldistribution of the national income was what lay behind 
all the constitutional and financial difficulties studied by the 
Rowell-Sirois Commission, and it will be worse in the 1950’s 
and 1960’s than it was in the 1920’s and 1930’s. Further- 
more, this concentration of industry means a still closer 
approximation to monopoly in many of our chief lines of 
production. And far-seeing industrial and financial mag- 
nates have been quietly gathering into their own hands 
during the war the natural resources of our north country 
where probably the most spectacular economic developments 
will take place in the next few decades: One of the first 
things that we need after the war is another Price Spreads 
Commission to investigate the extension of monopoly capi- 
talism in Canada since the early 1930's. 

As against these developments, the war has hastened a 
great expansion of trade unionism. And our farmers also 
have learnt more fully the value of organization among 
themselves to protect their own economic interests. All this 
is to the good. We shall not have again in Canada quite 
such a one-sided structure of economics and politics as 
marked those good old days when there was no power in 
the country to challenge the big business man. This develop- 
ment has brought an interesting proposal from one of our 
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business men’s economists. He is alarmed at the rise of 
labor, and advises his business-men clients to accept a low- 
tariff policy for the sake of expanded world trade and for 
the purpose also of winning farmer support to themselves and 
of building up a farm-business alliance against labor. There 
are two fatal obstacles to his proposal. One is that Can. 
adian farmers are not stupid enough any longer to accept 
the leadership of business. And the other is that most of 
the Canadian business world is still too stupid to accept 
the liberal economics that would make its leadership toler. 
able to other groups in the community. 


Our underlying social problem, the relationship of the two 
main races in Canada, is still as far from any happy solution 
as ever. As long as racial antipathies and passions can be 
stirred up as they have been in this war the Canadian people 
will not be able to approach any of their problems in a spirit 
of reasonableness. We have never achieved any deep national 
unity in Canada. As long as the majority group insists that 
unity means the imposing of their ideas upon the minority 
there will be a strong reaction amongst the minority to- 
wards separatism. Can Canadian statesmanship do nothing 
about this? 


The beginning of wisdom is to recognize how far back 
the racial problem goes in our history. Toronto at present 
is plagued with a loud-voiced group of demagogues who are 
preaching that all the differences about conscription and 
family allowances and the rest of it are due to the nefarious 
activities of Mr. Mackenzie King in the last twenty-five 
years. This sort of nonsense should not be plausible even 
in Toronto. The fact is, of course, that Confederation itself 
was an attempt to get round a deadlock between the two 
races in the 1860’s, and that racial differences have formed 
a main element in our politics since the battle of the Plains 
of Abraham. Macdonald and Laurier both tried to turn the 
attention of their countrymen from these racial rivalries to 
enterprises in which all Canadians could participate as Can- 
adians. Both pushed policies of continental expansion and 
of economic development in the hope that differences over 
schools and language and Louis Riel would be gradually 
forgotten. By the 1890’s it did look as if the two races 
might begin to settle down to live in reasonable amity beside 
each other. But then came a new issue in our politics which 
has produced new differences of opinion and has helped to 
embitter all the old issues. This was the question of Can- 
adian participation in overseas wars. Laurier’s work of 
racial appeasement was defeated by the Boer War and the 
War of 1914, and today we are witnessing what a third war 
can do. . 

Contemplating this unhappy hist no historian can 
honestly say that there is much likel of a cordial and 
genuine union of hearts between the two racial groups. As 
André Siegfried pointed out some forty years ago, all that 
we have achieved in Canada is a modus vivendi which 
threatens to break down from time to time. To repair the 
damage that has been done in our own day we shall have to 
have recourse once more to the policies of Macdonald and 
Laurier. We shall have to try to find common national 
enterprises in which French and English can join simply as 
Canadians. Our best hope for a happy future in Canada is 
that these common efforts will in our day be directed 
towards building up a better balanced Canadian economy 
which will work more evenly for the benefit of all Canadians. 





Note: With reference to the advertisement on another page an- 
nouncing an essay contest by the Forward Publishing Company 
Limited, The Canadian Forum was informed by the advertiser just 
before going to press that the judges have not yet been appointed, 
and that the names will be available for publication in our next issue. 
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Fiscal Policy and 
Full Employment 


Stuart Jamieson 


Part I—Decline of ‘Private Enterprise” 


p»ANY DISCUSSION of post-war economic policy in 
Canada must begin with the premise that full employment, 
or at the very least the avoidance of mass unemployment, is 
an absolute necessity. It is pretty generally agreed that no 
government, whether Liberal, Tory, CCF or coalition, could 
hope to remain in power unless it achieved this minimum 
objective. Indeed, it is questionable whether democracy 
itself could survive another protracted siege of unemployment 
such as occurred in the Hungry Thirties. 

Unemployment is, of course, no great problem in a totali- 
arian society such as Fascist Germany. There the more-or- 
ss absolute power which the state can exercise over people 
and resources assures that these can be fully employed at 
any time to serve the dictates of the state. In a democratic 
nation, however, whether Socialist, Capitalist or what not, full 
employment depends upon maintaining private and public 
expenditures consistently at a high level. This requires a 
monetary or fiscal policy that achieves a balanced distribu- 
tion and use of purchasing power among individuals and 
social classes, economic institutions and government agencies, 
and the use of purchasing power in such a way that the labor 
and productive facilities of the national economy will be 
fully utilized. 


The Fallacy of Social Credit 

Superficially this problem seems easy to solve. If full em- 
ployment requires merely an adequate level of monetary 
expenditures then, it is argued, all that needs to be done 
is to create enough money. If the Canadian economy is 
capable of producing $8 billion of goods and services annually 
at the present level of prices when labor, resources and 
capital equipment are fully utilized, then all that is required 
is to provide the Canadian people (individuals, business 
concerns, and government agencies) a money income of $8 
billion by issuing currency and credit through the public 
and private banks. This is the essence of the Social Credit 
philosophy. 

The fallacy in this line of reasoning is obvious. What it 
overlooks is that merely to issue enough money does not 
guarantee that it will be used or spent in such a manner as 
‘0 maintain full employment. On the one hand, all the 
money issued and distributed may mnoé necessarily be spent. 
Then total monetary expenditures would fall below the 
tequired level, bringing depression, falling prices and unem- 
ployment. 

On the other hand, if the velocity of circulation of money 
increased it would tend to cause inflation. That is to say, 
$8 billion of currency and credit that is spent on the average 
once during the year would create a national income of 
$8 billion at the present level of output and prices; if spent 
twice during the year it would tend to create a national 
income of $16 billion and, with full employment and little 
or no additional output of goods and services, this would 
require an average rise in prices of 100%. 

Furthermore, merely to issue the money provides no guar- 
antee that the national economy will achieve the balance 
required to maintain full employment. That has been amply 
demonstrated during wartime. A large total money income 
may lead merely to heavy spending on some goods and 
Services, raising their prices out of line and straining the 
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capacities of the industries producing them, while the demand 
for goods and services of other industries may remain low 
and they would continue to face the problem of excess 
capacity and unemployment. Thus the large total monetary 
expenditures during wartime have maintained an all-time 
high in employment and output only because they have been 
accompanied by considerable planning and control over pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Adequate monetary or fiscal policy, then, necessitates 
channelling the required money income to various sectors 
of the economy so that total monetary expenditures will 
maintain the economy at its highest productive level. It is a 
matter of planned distribution (or, rather, redistribution) 
among various income groups, regions and industries of the 
nation, together with planned production and investment. 


Savings, Investment and Distribution 

The basic economic problem during peace-time is to main- 
tain the proper balance between savings, investment and 
consumption. For purposes of simplification we may reduce 
it to the following propositions: 

(1) The national economy produces an output of goods and 
services which may be classified as consumer goods and 
capital (or producer) goods. 

(2) The production and sale of these goods and services at 
a given level of dollar value creates and distributes an 
equivalent national money income, part of which is 
Spent (on consumers’ goods) and part of which is 
saved (i.e. not spent). 

(3) Saving reduces the volume of potential spending (on 
consumer goods). Unless, then, the savings or their 
equivalent are invested (i.e. spent on capital goods) the 
total level of monetary expenditures falls below the cur- 
rent level of output at present prices. The creation of 
capital needed for economic expansion then is reduced. 
Unemployment and idle plant capacity develop in capital 
goods industries. Production is decreased, men are laid 
off, their income is reduced and therefore their spending 
declines. And so the slump spreads to consumer goods 
industries. Then general depression and unemployment 
ensue. 

The maintenance of full employment, then, seems to re- 
quire: (a) in the short run, the maintenance of investment— 
i.e. output and construction of capital goods of all kinds— 
on a large enough scale to “soak up” annual savings, and 
(b) in the long run an expansion in spending, both in volume 
and in proportion to total income, so as to absorb the greater 
output of consumers’ goods made possible by a previously 
high level of investment. 

Private Enterprise: Expansion and Stagnation 

Up to World War I in Europe and the 1930’s on the North 
American continent, depression and unemployment were not 
permanent or long-continued problems. Rather were they 
temporary cyclical phenomena which from time to time 
plagued an essentially healthy, expanding economy. 

The rapid rise of capitalism or private enterprise during 
the 19th Century was based upon strong underlying forces 
of expansion: high birth-rates and rapid increases in popula- 
tion; new frontiers for exploitation and settlement; the mush- 
rooming of new industries and new cities. Growing popula- 
tions, even if their wages failed to rise (which they did not) 
meant an expanding market for goods and services. New 
frontiers meant new supplies of low-cost materials needed 
for manufactured goods, and new settlers to buy the goods 
and services that were manufactured. Large-scale manufac- 
turing and new transportation and communication facilities 
led to the rapid growth of cities and towns. These in turn 
required a tremendous volume of investment or capital 
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formation: canals, railroads, steamships, automobiles, and 
highways; public utilities, power facilities and heavy elec- 
trical equipment; factories, office buildings, hotels, houses 
and tenements; and so on, ad infinitum. 


As long as there was a continually growing demand for 
such capital goods, a balance between savings and invest- 
ment could be maintained. Depression and unemployment 
were temporary aberrations arising from uneven rates of 
investment that were more or less integral to “private enter- 
prise.” During periods of prosperity and rapid expansion 
business men would rush to get in on new markets or to take 
advantage of new industrial developments when markets 
were favorable. They would all attempt at the same time 
to borrow and invest savings and expand their productive 
facilities. A volume of capital equipment sufficient to supply 
the needs of current and future markets for many years would 
be created in the space of a few years. In this way temporary 
gluts, followed by crises and depressions, recurred at fairly 
regular intervals. 

During the past decade or more, however, it has become 
increasingly evident that the expansive forces underlying the 
growth of capitalism have disappeared. Birth rates have been 
falling and populations have tended to become stable in size. 
New frontiers available for settlement and exploitation have 
almost disappeared. Farm populations have been falling in 
many leading countries, while cities and towns have ceased 
growing at their previously high rates. These trends have 
tended to inhibit private investment. Business men who fore- 
see stable or contracting markets are unwilling to undertake 
large-scale capital expenditures that would require a wide 
expansion of output and sales in the future to pay for them- 
selves. 

The result has been a low level of investment, in Europe 
after World War I and in the United States and Canada after 
1929. One outstanding economist, Alvin Hansen of Harvard 
University and now special Economic Adviser to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Banking System, has 
pictured the situation as one of “secular stagnation” of pri- 
vate enterprise—i.e. a persistent inability of the capitalist 
economy to maintain full employment and full utilization of 
its productive capacities. The contrast between wartime and 
peacetime production brings out this problem all too clearly. 


Monopoly: Restriction of Output, Concentration of Control 


The problem of economic stagnation has tended to become 
even more formidable in Canada than in the United States or 
Great Britain, because of the greater extent of monopoly and 
the greater concentration of financial control in the major 
industries of this country. ~ 

Canadian industry as a whole has become dominated by 
a few large concerns. The reasons for this are obvious. 
Large-scale methods of production that were developed in 
the United States and Europe during the 19th Century have 
been transplanted wholesale to Canada during the 20th Cen- 
tury. Many leading United States firms have established 
large branch concerns in Canada to handle the Canadian 
market. And a nation with a population as small as Canada’s 
can support only one or a few firms in each industry that 
operates on a large-scale mass production basis. The trend 
toward concentration has been further accelerated by such 
financial devices as inter-locking directorates, inter-corporate 
stock-holdings, and outright mergers or consolidations. 

By the end of the 1930’s several major industries in Canada 
were dominated by more or less complete monopolies, where 
one firm had exclusive control over the output and sale of a 
product. These include the following: Courtauld’s Ltd. in 
rayon yarns; Canadian Celanese in cellulose acetate yarns; 
Canada Cement in cement; Aluminium Ltd. in aluminium; 
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International Nickel in nickel; Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting (subsidiary of the CPR) in lead and zinc; Shay. 
inigan Chemicals in calcium carbide; American Cyanamid in 
calcium cyanide and sodium cyanide; Canadian Industries 
Ltd. (subsidiary of a large international cartel) in ammonia, 
chlorine, hydrochloric acid, sodium sulphate and caustic soda 
as well as ammunition and explosives; Bell Telephone and 
its affiliate, Northern Electric, in telephone equipment; 
Marconi Company in equipment for wireless telegraphy; 
General Electric and Westinghouse in various types of power 
generating equipment; Anaconda American Brass in brass, 
copper and nickel-silver in bars, rods, sheets, plates and 
tubing; Dominion Steel and Coal, Steel Company of Canada, 
and Algoma Steel in various steel products; Page-Hersey in 
steel tubes; and Kelley Wheel Company in automobile parts 
such as wheels, hubs and drums. And so on, in many such 
items, (See Lloyd G. Reynolds: Control of Competition in 
Canada, Harvard University Press, 1941.) 


In addition to these absolute monopolies, there are many 
major industries in Canada in which a few big firms dom- 
inate a large enough part of the output and sales to create a 
monopoly, or at least to make competition in the real sense 
impossible. Among these are the following: automobiles, in 
which three firms control about 89 per cent. of the output; 
agricultural implements, in which four firms control about 
75 per cent.; brewing and distilling (in Ontario and Quebec), 
two firms, 60 per cent; fruit and vegetable canning, two 
firms, 83 per cent.; cotton yarn and cloth, three firms, 79 
per cent.; fertilizer, three firms, 70 per cent.; meat packing, 
two firms, 85 per cent.; milling, five firms, 73 per cent.; pulp 
and paper, five firms, 90 per cent.; rubber footwear, four 
firms, 72 per cent.; real silks, three firms, 61 per cent.; 
artificial silk, two firms, 100 per cent.; sugar, five firms, 100 
per cent.; tires, five firms, 65 per cent.; and tobacco, two 
firms, 90 per cent. (Jbid.) 


Competition has been reduced or eliminated, finally, in 
industries where the producers, even though fairly numerous, 
have been able to get together in “trade associations” or other 
such bodies in order to come to agreements to restrict output 
and price. This has been the case, for instance, among firms 
producing leather and paper products, plumbing and heating 
equipment, and hardware products. (/bid.) 


Further monopolization and concentration of control has 
been achieved through interlocking directorates. A study of 
two Financial Post publications, the Directory of Canadian 
Directors and the Survey of Corporate Securities, brings out 
the following illustration. The 94 officers and directors of the 
three leading Canadian banks hold a total of 799 director- 
ships in 484 corporations, and the 72 officers and directors of 
the six leading Canadian insurance companies hold a total 
of 356 directorships in more than 150 corporations. While 
many small businesses are included among these corporations, 
they also embrace most of the mammoth concerns listed 
above as dominating their respective major industries. 

Numerous investigations under the Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads, the Combines Investigation Act and other such 


agencies have brought out the fact that many large Canadian © 


concerns have followed harmful monopolistic practices in 
order to safeguard their favorable position on the market. In 
many cases they have restricted their output in order to raise 
or maintain their prices and maximize their profits, while 
suppressing competition in order to protect their existing 
capital investments. 

This situation has made the “secular stagnation of private 
enterprise” even more chronic. The war has temporarily 
lifted the Canadian economy out of its depressed state 
because the government, in place of “private enterprise,” has 
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invested billions of dollars of savings in constructing plants. 


and equipment in response to military needs. At the same 
time, however, the war has led to an expansion of productive 
facilities far beyond peacetime levels and has accelerated the 
trend toward concentration in a few large concerns. To 
quote H. C. Holman, writing in the financial section of 
Saturday Night, March 18, 1944 (p. 31): 

“To an extent as yet undetermined the concentration of 
industrial capacity has been increased by reason of the 
unavoidable reliance placed upon large producers in securing 
war supplies in the shortest possible time. This fact must be 
faced so that we may begin to think of the means which 
must be developed to ensure that those producers who will 
hold a monopoly or quasi-monopoly position in the post- 
war period will make full use of the productive capacity 
which they will control and not endeavor to maximize pro- 
fits by curtailing output or maintaining prices at high 
levels.” 

Continued “stagnation” of private enterprise from mono- 
poly and other causes appears likely in post-war years. A 
survey recently conducted by the Financial Post of the plans 
ofthe 2400 largest manufacturing concerns in Canada, for 
the three years immediately following the close of hostilities, 
is enlightening. These concerns, which account for one- 
seventh or more of the national income, plan annual capital 
expenditures amounting to only one-fifteenth of the total 
annual investment required to maintain full employment. 
They also expect to reduce their working staff by 11 per cent. 
(See “Business Plans the Postwar.”’ Canadian Forum, July, 
1944.) 

Clearly some program other than mere “private enter- 
prise” will have to be adopted if economic breakdown is to 


be avoided. 


The Red Man’s Burden 
Kathleen 9 


> IGNORANCE of the conditions and problems of Canada’s 
120,000 Indians and the consequent indifference of most 
Canadians to the lot of this minority make a recent publi- 
cation! of the University of Toronto press especially note- 
worthy. It would be excellent material (for a starter) on 
the subject of Indian affairs for study groups, made up as 
it is of papers read at a two-week conference in Toronto in 
September, 1939. The alternation of Canadian and Ameri- 
can papers on the same subject has the valuable result of 
calling attention to the wider context in which Canadian 
Indian affairs must be viewed. 

As the participants in the conference said over and over 
again in various ways, “the Indian problem” is not either 
(a) unique or (b) one simple problem. It is the broad uni- 
versal one of human relationships, and it varies greatly from 
east to west, north to south, from tribe to tribe and culture 
to culture. The word “Indian” is in fact roughly equivalent 
to European and embraces a like disparity of peoples, 


‘interests, traditions, and languages. Yet some general prin- 


ciples can be laid down, and subtle and complex as the 
problem is, and delicate, as only those who have lived 
among a frustrated people can realize, some steps can be 
taken. In a good paper on “The Problem of Laws” C. W. M. 
Hart said: 

“T fail entirely to see the justification for any policy for 
the Indian which does not aim consciously and deliberately 


“1 The North American Indian To-day, ed. C. T. Loram. (obit.) and 


T. F. Mcllwraith. University of Toronto Press. 1943. 
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at making him, in the not-at-all remote future, a full citizen 
of Canada or the United States. If this long-term aim were 
fully recognized and agreed upon by all concerned with 
Indian affairs, many short-term problems would be con- 
siderably simplified.” 

Though no formal findings of the conference are pub- 
lished, the general trend of the best papers is in this direc- 
tion. This seems to be a reasonable goal in a country that 
prides itself on being free and democratic. 

If Indian affairs have not been well conducted it is not 
altogether from lack of public conscience, which is in fact 
old in this matter. When the Royal Society was founded 
in England in the sixteen forties, Comenius, the Czech soldier 
and educator, suggested as one of their first projects a study 
of the conditions of life among the Indians of the New 
World. And if one goes through Canadiana and Americana 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, one finds literally 
hundreds of books and articles protesting against the treat- 
ment of the Indian by governments and agents. Titles like 
Jackson’s A Century of Dishonor, 1881, suggest the atti- 
tude of the enlightened and concerned. But the common 
opinion prevailing then — and still accepted far too widely 
— is one of two. “Treat your Indian like your dog, kindly 
but firmly. You must sometimes give him the whip, but if 
you’re kind, he’ll be faithful,” said a veteran of the mounties. 
The other attitude, perhaps the one most common to-day, is 
engagingly set forth in the sub-title of an eighteenth century 
book “containing Mr. Sergeant’s proposal of a more effectual 
method for the education of Indian children; to raise ’em 
if possible into a civil and industrious people; by introduc- 
ing the English language among them; and thereby instilling 
into their minds and hearts, with a more lasting impression, 
the principles of virtue and piety.” The common denomina- 
tor of these two attitudes is that complacent racial superiority 
which we dislike so much in other people that we’re willing 
to fight a war with them about it. 

If we are going to stop hindering and begin helping the 
Indian to become a full and free citizen we must begin with 
him, understand his grievances from three centuries of sub- 
mission, accept his scepticism about our good will, and find 
out what he envisages as a full and free life. Then only can 
we work out with him the compromises and adjustments 
necessary to accomplish his objective and ours, as far as it 
can be accomplished in a world alien to his habits of thought 
and living. 

Indian grievances doubtless vary in particulars and in em- 
phases, and one can only state those expressed by the 
Indians one knows. Among my Indian acquaintance, the 
chief protests can, I think, be summarized as follows: 

(1) They resent the loss of vast lands and feel either 
that treaty agreements have not been lived up to, or that 
when treaties were made they were novices imposed upon 
by the experienced. Theoretically the reserve lands were 
chosen by the Indians themselves, but it is hard to believe 
that they who knew the territories so well should have been 
such consistently poor choosers. As an example of violation 
of agreements, they point to the Robinson treaty of 1850 
whereby the Ojibway of the Parry Sound band were reserved 
a tract of mainland on the so-calied south shore of Georgian 
Bay, up and down from Parry Sound. By order-in-council 
three years later they were allotted instead, Parry Island. 
One wonders if there was any connection between the order- 
in-council and the timbering activity very intense in the dis- 
trict at the time, especially as that “south” shore was denuded 
of forest very soon after. The Parry Island Indians, some of 
them at any rate, are very bitter on the subject. Everyone 
has a vague idea that in the Indian treaties the Indians got 
the worst of the bargains. Manitoulin Island, a reserve until 
1836, was a subject of newspaper indignation for many 
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years. Take another case. In 1905 and 1906 the treaty 
commissioners negotiated a treaty with the Ojibway and 
Cree Indians north of the height of land (mining prospects 
were beginning to be apparent) and a surrender of 90,000 
square miles was obtained, lands to be reserved, 1 square 
mile to each Indian family of five, “a present (italics mine) 
of $8.00 to be made to each Indian at the time of the treaty 
and an annuity of $4.00 for each Indian, and schools to be 
established for the Indians where necessary.” After the 
eight dollarses were paid out, scrupulously, the Indians could 
stand about and watch fortunes being made out of nickel 
mines or silver (“the Ojibway old timers knew those minerals 
were there but they teach it was death to steal them out 
of the earth. I think maybe they have good idea there,” 
says one friend), or out of the virgin forest which, cut down, 
no longer would provide them with hunting—food, clothing, 
shelter. No wonder they developed a distrust and bitterness 
so confirmed that its eradication will be a slow and painful 
process. Yet what happened was inevitable under the exist- 
ing system of uncontrolled individual enterprise, and in the 
absence of any real policy towards the Indians as human 
beings. Their potential value to the country was obviously 
secondary to mines and resources. Looking back now, some 
of them realize it. 


(2) They resent having no vote, thinking enfranchisement 
their right, especially when they see newcomers whose Eng- 
lish or French is no better than theirs taking out citizenship. 


(3) They are becoming aware that they have been 
deprived of their old tribal education and that nothing com- 
parable as a means of fitting them for the life they have to 
live has been provided. My oldest Indian friend is very 
cynical about the public school education provided on the 
reserves. At first he thought his children needn’t bother 
with it. He had sampled it and found it silly. Now he feels 
in desperation that it’s all there is for them and besides, 
there are truancy regulations. If someone would teach his 
lads carpentry and boatmaking now, or machine mechanics, 
that would be something. And if the reading and arithmetic 
were pointed in these directions — well, they would have a 
point. Or if there were a little humour in it all, it would be 
worth the trouble. “But education is the main thing I begin 
to think,” he says, “the main thing that we need. Why 
didn’t they give it to us?” He is very gloomy for a moment 
and then comes a broad toothless grin. “Indians so smart 
already I guess they afraid we get all the money.” 


(4) The Indian agent, they say, “sometimes he doesn’t 
know very much.” They feel it at once if he is ignorant of 
their language and ways, and has neither the interest or 
experience required to mediate between them and the govern- 
ment. Of one they have complained that he was a fish- 
stripper and a clerk in the liquor store before he rose to the 
comfortable house and regular income and authoritative 
position of the agency. They suspect a party appointment 
for some obscure reason or other. Can they be right? Or is 
this the training needed for the counsellor of a bewildered 


people? 

(5) Some of the pronouncements of officialdom make 
them laugh and they know more about such statements than 
Ottawa is perhaps aware. But then they have no votes any- 
way, and at present exercise not the slightest financial 
pressure. A small instance. The mother of a large family 
of small children is ill, her husband very busy with the 
summer work on which his income largely depends. They 
live on the reserve but out of the main village and there is 
no one to look after her. “Isn’t there a public health nursing 
service in the reserve?” I ask. Laughter, very sardonic. “So 
they say, so they say. Only time I remember any was in 
the time of the ’flu epidemic. Then they afraid it spread to 
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white people in town.” There is a doctor they can go to, but 
when treatment is too expensive they don’t get it. Only 
acute cases, they claim, are dealt with thoroughly. Dental 
work appears not nearly to meet the needs. Yet something 
has been done in the public health field, e.g., the children 
are noticeably improved since the introduction of the daily 
cod liver oil at school. But to read some reports made in 
the past by government officials one would imagine that 
reserves are being stocked with cattle, modern farm 
machinery and horses, that Indians are being educated to be 
thrifty farmers, ranch owners, and vitamin-eaters, and can 
become doctors, lawyers, and merchant chiefs if they wish. 

Certain steps it seems could be taken at once. 

There ought in the first place to be an investigation and 
appraisal of our Indian policy by a group of experts in 


various fields, sociologists, economists, anthropologists, edu- . 


cationists, and others, working with Indians and men in the 

field. It should receive the co-operation but not the direc- 

tion of the Department of Mines and Resources which, 

ironically enough, now administers Indian affairs. The 

investigation ought to result in recommendations relating to: 

(1) a new Indian Affairs Act. Study should be made of the 
Indian Reorganization Act of the U.S. (1937) that is 
revolutionizing Indian policy there; 


(2) an educational programme for Indian men, women, and 
children, directed towards complete and responsible 
citizenship for them. This would involve training in 
independent thinking and self-management; 

(3) in the interim period, Indian representation at Ottawa 


and in provincial and municipal councils, or some 
machinery for direct consultation; ; 

(4) the economic betterment of the Indian. In this connec: 
tion, for instance, it could investigate the possibilities 
of using the Indian’s communal and conservationist 
traditions as a basis for co-operative organizations. No 
Indian, unless he be one of the few enfranchised, owns 
land in Canada. Indian lands are owned by the band 
and used in trust by individuals. The Indians before 
the whites arrived were unacquainted with the virtues 
of profits over and above need; 

(5) an improved public health programme, chiefly a matter 
of money; 

(6) further research projects on Indian matters; } 

(7) an educational programme for whites on Indian affairs. 

Canada ought also to join the Inter-American Indian 
Institute. We have been invited and have been “considering 
the matter” for several years now. Who are we to hold aloof 
from the other American countries which have similar groups 
in their population? We should perhaps learn some mighty 
inconvenient things of course. In one of the most lively and 
comprehensive papers in The North American Indian To- 
day, Mr. Louis Balsam of Cambridge, Mass., says, speaking 
of land and economics: 

“One look at the ‘free’ white world, its broken farmers and 
stock men, its several million jobless (in peace times), and 
its slums—no wonder an Indian prefers to be what he is 
and live as he always has. He considers our ten to fifteen 
million unemployed as human beings who are basically 
neglected by their own white brothers. He asks us where, 
under these conditions, does the Indian fit in if the white 
people cannot take care of their own race.” 

After going on to admit many of the accusations levelled 
at the Indian, his lack of interest in work, and fondness for 
holidays and drink, his bad inferiority complex, he sums up 
by saying that these “economic problems develop out of the 
total maladjustment of the Indian to his circumstances and 
environment. Indian nature plus three hundred years of 
exploitation by whites have obviously failed to adapt him 
to white civilization. It is easy, scornfully to say that this 
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is stubbornness or ignorance. It takes a little more trouble, 
however, to recognize and admit that what we call stubborn- 
ness might well be an admirable persistence toward the 
maintenance of a valuable way of life. It may be a little 
troublesome for us to recognize that what we consider 
ignorance in this minority race is a profound wisdom; a 
little too much for most of us to understand.” This is the 
only spirit in which the necessary reforms can come about, 
and incidentally the process might be as rewarding to us as 
to anybody. 


International Air Transport 
< G. | _ eS 


>A WORLD AVIATION conference is to be held in 
the United States in November, according to mid-September 
press reports. For over a year this conference has been 
mooted, yet it has repeatedly been postponed because the 
Great Powers have been unable to arrive at the initial 
agreements which are a prerequisite to more formal and 
public negotiations. Events of the past few months suggest 
that the initial agreements must be of the vaguest nature. 
Indeed, the conference may well have been called because 
the dangers of further postponement exceed any that might 
arise from conference differences. 

What have been the obstacles to agreement? They merit 
public attention and study because the situation is fraught 
with far-reaching consequences for future peace. In face of 
the tremendous display of air power today, and the intimate 
relationship between civil and military air strength, it is 
self-evident that co-operation in the field of air transport is 
one of the basic factors in world security. Co-operation has 
not been forthcoming. This conference will have to reconcile 
fundamentally different conceptions of the manner in which 
world aviation must be organized so as to serve the welfare 
of mankind—rather than be its scourge. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Obviously, there must be uniform standards and procedure 
in the operation and licensing of international air routes. 
Progress along these lines was first made by the Paris Con- 
vention, in 1919, and later by the Havana Convention, in 
1928. These conventions also recognized the unquestioned 
sovereignty of each country in the air over its territory. In 
the absence of any regulated co-operation, some such under- 
standing was necessary to guarantee that foreign planes 
would not fly over any country at will. However, “the 
difficulties in the pre-war period,” as Hon. C. D. Howe has 
pointed out, “arose because certain nations exercised their 
sovereignty over the air above their countries in a fashion 
designed to hinder the development of air transport, and 
foster ill will.” (Hansard, 1944, p. 1624.) 

During the interval of war years, blueprints for the 
development of international civil aviation have ranged 
from those of complete internationalization to those of un- 
restrained freedom of the air. In practice, freedom of the 
air implies competition with a minimum of controls. 
Generally speaking, those interests seeking commercial 
advantage first and foremost visualize freedom of the air 
as the policy best suited to their needs. The advocates of 
complete internationalization regard their plans as a means 
of ensuring world peace as well as the sound development of 
air transport. 

As usual, the greatest popular support has been given to 
one of the many compromise positions between the two 
schools of thought. These may be listed: 
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1. the right of “innocent passage” over foreign territory; 

2. the right to stop and refuel in foreign territory; 

3. the right to discharge traffic outbound from, and pick 

up traffic inbound to one’s own country. 

Given a reasonable degree of international confidence, these 
three will likely receive general recognition and acceptance. 
The remainder are more controversial: 

4. regional control of trunk routes, such as across the 
North Atlantic; 
a consolidated British Empire airways system; 
procedure by bilateral or multilateral agreement; 
the use of the “chosen instrument,” or alternatively, 
of competition between two or more companies (of the 
same country) on the same route. 


NNN 


OFFICIAL CANADIAN POSITION 


The official Canadian position may most profitably be 
introduced at this point because it strongly favours inter- 
nationalization. As far back as April 2, 1943, the Prime 
Minister stated that “the policy of the government at the 
moment in dealing with all questions which affect inter- 
national air transport is to make temporary arrangements, 
leaving the issues open so that Canada may be able to 
support, in international negotiations when they take place, 
whatever policy appears best at the time. The government 
however intends to press vigorously for a place in inter- 
national air transportation consistent with Canada’s geo- 
graphical position and progress in aviation. All concessions 
and privileges that have been granted by Canada to other 
countries as part of the war effort will terminate at the end 
of the war or almost immediately thereafter.” 

In summation, the Prime Minister laid down the following 
directives: “The government sees no reason for changing its 
policy that Trans-Canada Air Lines is the sole Canadian 
agency which may operate international air services. . . . 

“The Canadian government strongly favours a policy ... 
best calculated to serve not only the immediate national 
interests of Canada but also our over-1iding interest in the 
establishment of an international order which will prevent 
the outbreak of an international world war.” (Hansard, 
1943, p. 1798.) 

Despite its general terms that statement stood for many 
months as the most clear-cut of any country. In the fall of 
1943, representatives of the British Commonwealth met in 
London to review civil aviation policies. The first inkling of 
decisions reached at that time was provided by the Australia- 
New Zealand agreement of January 24, 1944. Prime Minis- 
ter Fraser, of New Zealand, commented on the agreement 
as follows: 

“The two governments have made their viewpoint clear; 
they have stressed their belief in the desirability of the 
operation of international air trunk routes by an_inter- 
national air transport authority which will have full control 
of the routes and own the aircraft and ancillary equipment. 
Within the framework of any such agreement the two govern- 
ments emphasize the right of each country to conduct all 
services within its own national jurisdiction, including its 
own contiguous territories, subject only to certain recognized 
and accepted safeguards and the right of each country to 
utilize to the fullest extent of its productive capacity in 
respect of aircraft and its own personnel and agencies in the 
operation and maintenance of international air trunk routes. 
The two governments have made it clear,” Mr. Fraser con- 
cluded, with a Washington-directed warning, “that in the 
event of failure to obtain satisfactory international agree- 
ment for the establishment and use of international air trunk 
routes, they will support a system of air trunk routes con- 
trolled and operated by the Governments of the British 
Commonwealth under government ownership.” 
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enduring alr 
to the utmost- to the end. 


= CHURCHILL : 
(After the fall of France) ‘\ 


CuurcuIiLv’s famous words after the fall of France 
apply every bit as much today as they did when the war’s end was years 
away and its outcome desperately uncertain. 


Victory is now assured . . . but the end is not yet. Our fighting 
forces are still braving cruel hardships, wounds and death. Their fight- 
ing needs grow day by day. The wastage of war mounts up and up, 
And with the war’s intensity at its peak Canada’s over-all borrowing 
needs for war purposes are greater than ever before. 


That is why we are all being asked to buy Victory Bonds in the 
coming Seventh Victory Loan to the very limit that our means will allow. 
What true Canadian can ignore this voluntary means of serving ‘“‘to 
the utmost—to the end’’? And what could be sounder than to salt 
away in Victory Bonds money that it is now neither patriotic nor profit- 
able to spend? 

So get ready now to buy Victory Bonds. But because the need is 
so much greater, resolve to buy one more Victory Bond than you have 
bought in any previous Victory Loan. 


Use for the purpose the dollars that you no longer have to include 
as compulsory savings with your income tax—add every extra dollar 
that you can spare from your essential needs. Whatever the cost in self- 
denial may be, Canada must still count on you. 


Get ready to buy 
ORY BONDS 


* NATIONAL WAR FINANCE COMMITTEE 
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DRAFT INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


The Canadian Government has gone much further. On 
March 17, 1944, it tabled a draft International Air Trans- 
port Convention, which Mr. Howe described as “an elabor- 
ation of the viewpoint” of the London conference. He added 
that the convention is “wholly consistent with the con- 
clusions which were unanimously reached in those dis- 
cussions.” (Hansard, April 20, 1944, p. 2275.) 

The details of the Canadian Draft—the first blueprint of 
post-war international air transport—are of minor con- 
sideration at this point. In general, it envisages the estab- 
lishment of an International Air Transport Authority with 
the normal structure of international organizations: an 
Assembly representing all member states and a small exe- 
cutive committee which would be called a Board of Directors. 
There would be a Regional Council to deal with matters of 
regional concern. The Authority, acting through either the 
Board or a Regional Council, would be given power to 
determine frequency of schedules, to allocate quotas between 
the various member states, and to determine tariff rates. 
On questions affecting world security the Air Transport 
Authority would be made subject to the international security 
organization to be set up by the United Nations. That 
organization would be empowered to order the International 
Air Transport Board to take such steps as might be con- 
sidered in the interest of world security, for example, the 
suspending of a license or the construction of facilities in a 
specified area. 

Here is an example of initiative and leadership in inter- 
national matters of which Canadians can justly be proud. 
And for the most part, the House of Commons evidenced 
that pride. CCF joined with Liberal spokesmen in com- 
mending the Draft Convention. Only one clause was criti- 
cized, namely, that “services between two contiguous states 
such as Canada and the United States are excepted from the 
provisions of the Convention and are left to be dealt with 
by agreements between the two countries concerned.” Mr. 
Stanley Knowles, (CCF, Winnipeg North Centre), con- 
tended that bilateral agreements between two countries should 
be subject to review by the Regional Council. “While it may 
seem logical,” Mr. Knowles stated, “for two countries such 
as Canada and the United States not to be subject to such 
a review, if you allow these bilateral agreements all over 
the world you can very soon weaken the position of the 
regional councils.” 

The Tory position was not very clear. Mr. John Diefen- 
baker (PC, Lake Centre), stated: “I unhesitatingly accept 
the principle of an international set-up.” But he con- 
demned the Government application of that principle because 
it did not support an Empire airways system ‘as supple- 
mentary to and within the aegis of and under the control 
of an international world organization.” In other words, an 
Empire airways system which would be created as a wheel 
within a wheel, a “regional” organization cutting across 
other regional groups, based on geographical proximity—a 
sure-fire way of prejudicing the success of the whole Inter- 
national Air Transport Authority. 

The Tory case rests chiefly on an appeal to old loyalties; 
insofar as there is a factual basis, it appears to lie in the 
agreement of 1935, by which Britain, Canada and Eire 
proposed a partnership in the North Atlantic service. That 
agreement never came into effect, and Mr. Howe has stated 
(Hansard, 1944, p. 2276) that it is regarded by all parties 
concerned as inapplicable. Airlines will be established in the 
normal course of events between the various parts of the 
Empire and Commonwealth; furthermore, each country 
therein will have lines to countries outside the Empire. 
There is, therefore, no practical advantage in creating an 
exclusively Empire organization. 
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OPPOSITION OF AMERICAN AIRLINES 


The reception of the Canadian Draft Convention abrog 
was for the most part an unofficial one. There are reasog; 
for believing that in many countries it was regarded wid 
favour. In spite of the fact that the draft was “consistey 
with the conclusions unanimously reached” at the Londy 
conference, Lord Beaverbrook officially turned it down 
Britain’s behalf. British action may, however, have bee 
motivated, not so much by their own feelings, as by a desir 
to keep the widening gulf between American and gener 
world opinion as narrow as possible. For in Washi 
the Canadian proposals are wholly unacceptable. Stat 
Department policy seems to be influenced largely by th 
lobbying of the 16 American airlines which hold out fg 
virtual freedom of the air. Powerful, determined to ride 
roughshod over all opposition, these companies absolutely 
refuse to entertain any suggestion of real international cop. 
trol of the air. Confident of their own ability to encircle the 
globe with a network of American airlines, they are in m 
mood for consideration of co-operative effort. With them it 
is a frank call for wide-open competition. They represent 
the most dangerous of those reactionary elements whos 
influence has been in the ascendancy in the United States at 
precisely the same time that they have been eclipsed else. 
where throughout the world. 

Not that American airlines work alone in seeking ful 
sway for private interest over the general interests of world 
peace and security. British shipping concerns, competitive 
among themselves, now seeking control of airlines, lend their 
influence. Here in Canada, Canadian Pacific Airlines have 
been clamouring for an entry into international air trans 
port. Such traditional exponents of CPR _ views as the 
Montreal Gazette have shown an inspired interest in aviation 
matters. Of recent months, its pages have consistently 
carried “local” news stories based on handouts of American 
airlines. None will object to any effort to arouse public 
interest in civil aviation; but much of the current publicity, 
like that of the Gazette, seeks to undermine government 
policy because it excludes private enterprise (i.e., the CPR) 
from international lines. This publicity campaign com- 
pletely ignores the certainty that no Canadian airline, not 
even one backed by the financial resources of the CPR, can 
hope to compete in a wide open field with American airlines 
without risking a long and exhausting struggle in which few 
will survive and all will suffer; that the interests of Canada 
in seeking a just share of international air traffic, and in 
contributing to world peace and security, can best be served 
through co-operative effort in international civil aviation. 

Meanwhile, all evidence from Washington points to the 
battle being waged behind the scenes—and, incidentally, 
leaves little wonder as to why the oft-postponed conference 
is still uncalled. Early in July the U.S. Civil Aeronautic 
Board announced 20 air routes which it “tentatively com 
cluded” would be desirable for post-war operation by United 
States air carriers. (Montreal Gazette, July 11). On August 
1, hearings were commenced on application for authority 
operate these lines which reach into every part of the globe. 

On August 5, the Financial Post came up with another 
bit of evidence in a Washington dispatch: “Without grasping 
this difficult issue boldly, the Civil Aeronautics Board gavé 
emphatic notice, by the nature of its inquiries and proceed 
ings, that the chosen instrument policy is practically ove 
board, in favour of competitive operations on the overseas 
routes, much along the lines of prevailing domestic trams 
ort.” 

‘ Moreover, American airlines seem to have secured goverm 
ment support. The only alternative to international orga 
zation of air transport is to proceed by way of a series 0 
bilateral agreements which would provide the USA with 
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nding and operating rights throughout the world. Some 
months ago, A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, went 
of to subdue the world to the will of the 16 U.S. airlines 
by bilateral negotiations. He visited Ottawa, London, and 
gaferred with missions from Moscow, Chungking, etc. His 
wgotiations were shrouded with official secrecy, but inter- 
utional whisperings have it that he got exactly nowhere. 
The world, apparently, has no burning desire to be overrun 
by private U.S. airlines. 


It is against this background that the world aviation 
waference must be viewed. Apparently, having failed in 
its bilateral approach, the USA is now reconciled to a con- 
feence—but with limited goals. For the invitation specifies, 
ucording to a Canadian Press report, that “the conferring 
countries take steps to establish a sort of interim advisory 
council and regulatory agency and agree on principles for 
the establishment of a permanent international aeronautical 
pody.” Why an interim and advisory council? Both words 

half-way measures and a powerless international 

. At this late date, should we not be working out 

itails of international machinery, rather than seeking 
ageement in principle? 

The fact of the matter is that we are still at the stage of 
wking preliminary agreement on principles. There are 
powerful interests who do not wish any international control 
of aviation restricting their “freedom of the air.” If the 
utions of the world who believe otherwise do not permit 
themselves to be cowed into acquiescence, the conference will 
ea battle royal. It might as well be fought out now, around 
conference table, as later, on the battlefields of World 
War IIT. 


PosiTIon oF U.S.S.R. 


The position of the USSR in this international picture 
mains obscure. Commenting on the Russian attitude Mr. 
Bumet Hershey, in The Air Future, says: “The Russian 
it may be open to foreign craft at some few industrial 
wntres near the Russian borders. But for some time to 
me, quite possibly a long time, the Kremlin government 
vil be reluctant to grant Testo of air passage over the 
iterior of its dominions.” In support of this view he quotes 
ireport of a Russian commission on civil aviation, released 
21927, which advocated a strong air policy, but warned: 
‘We recognize, however, all the dangers present in letting 
te world’s airlines run through our skies.” It is probable 
tat Russian policy has not changed sufficiently to let U.S. 
vate airlines establish air routes over their territory. 
\igificantly enough, the list of 20 post-war airlines released 
ly the Civil Aeronautics Board is in line with Mr. Hershey’s 
satement. One route touches Leningrad, Moscow, and thence 
Teheran; another skirts the eastern Siberian coast between 
Alaska and Mukden, but none runs into the interior. 


The Soviets have kept an observer quietly on the job in 
Washington during Civil Aeronautics Board hearings. He 
iw apparently said nothing—and reported back to Moscow. 
itere is reason to believe, however, that Soviet lack of 
uitiative in international air transport arises from the fact 
tat the USSR is interested in only a few international lines, 
Sim pre-war days; that she is content to concentrate on 

eloping civil aviation within her own vast territory. If 

nis the case, the Soviet attitude will not be an obstacle 
0 international co-operation in aviation; rather it might 
be described as neutral, with the safe assumption 
she will favour that type of world organization which 
‘mtributes most to peace. The fact that the Soviets are 
"ty much aware of the role of aviation in world security is 
by her proposal at the Dumbarton Oaks con- 

for an international air force. 
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MAINTAIN THE INITIATIVE 


What action, then, is possible for Canada in face of 
conflicting policies among the Great Powers? There is no 
reason why our delegation to the world conference should 
not retain the initiative taken on behalf of Canada when 
the Draft International Convention was tabled last March. 
Canada cannot enter an elimination contest with the United 
States, but if Washington remains adamant, she can solicit 
the co-operation of all those countries favouring international 
control of air transport. By virtue of the unanimous decision 
at the London conference a year ago, she could count on the 
support of the British Commonwealth and Empire; Britons 
are increasingly aware of American plans, as evidenced by 
Lord Brabazon’s recent claim that in the matter of post- 
war civil aviation, the British Government was “being 
manoeuvred off the earth.” There is reason to believe that 
with encouragement and leadership, South American coun- 
tries would give their support. Certainly European countries 
can be counted upon to co-operate—for they know the 
consequences of non-co-operation too well. 

Such action would be consistent with our national interests, 
and with the overriding interests of world peace and security. 
The situation demands that the Canadian Government retain 
the courage of its earlier convictions, and seek the inter- 
national co-operation which it has already outlined. In view 
of Canada’s strategic position in world aviation, such action 
would be entirely proper. 


Challenge to the CBC 
RB. Tolbridge 


® THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE on radio did 
not confine its admonishment to the private stations. It 
reminded these of the role assigned to them in our national 
broadcasting system, and rejected their plan to revise that 
system in the interest of private profit. But, also, while com- 
mending the CBC for good work done, it hinted very broadly 
that there is room for improvement in its program. 

This was implicit in the recommendation that revenue 
from license fees and commercial business should be applied 
henceforth to improving programs, and that capital expendi- 
ture should be met out of moneys granted by parliament or 
by borrowing. In other words, the committee indicated that 
since nearly every Canadian now owns a radio set, or soon 
will, and is within the range of the national broadcasting 
service, the CBC’s obligation is to the public at large, and 
it is justified in depending for maintenance and extension 
on the public treasury, instead of on operating surpluses, 
and in devoting more of its revenue to programs. 

The committee showed a marked uneasiness about what 
is now being offered on CBC networks. Discussion of com- 
mercially-sponsored programs, however, hinged largely on the 
amount of revenue derived from them, rather than on their 
quality. The private stations would like to see sponsored 
programs on CBC networks curtailed or eliminated, not 
because they are critical of these programs as such (far from 
it!) but because they regard the CBC’s encroachment on 
this remunerative field as an unwarrantable interference 
with their “right” to make unlimited profit. They would 
like to see commercial programs competing for audiences 
with “public service” programs, having no doubt about who 
would win, so long as the CBC is not allowed to compete 
for revenue. They profess to believe that this “competition 
for audiences” would make for better broadcasting. 

The fact is that it would, or should. But the challenge 
has never been accepted. While the CBC was building a 
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national broadcasting system, it was perhaps logical, and 
certainly legitimate, that it should take money from com- 
mercial sources—although, according to CBC officials, the 
amount netted in this way has been smaller than might 
appear. It is also justified in doing so to the extent that this 
practice brings into Canada programs of genuine merit 
originated in the United States. The really disturbing 
question is, how far has this method of obtaining broad- 
casting material reflected or affected the attitude of the 
CBC towards its public trust? 

The evidence revealed a most alarming confusion of 
thought on this central matter. And the confusion arose 
from a tendency to forget, first, that radio is essentially a 
mass medium, and, second, that in the hands of a public 
authority it should be, in a very broad sense, a medium of 
mass education. 

The first point is well understood by the commercial 
broadcasters. They accept radio as a mass medium, and 
use it to sell low-priced merchandise by insinuating an adver- 
tising “message” into entertainment for a mass audience. 
They are not interested in raising levels of taste; it is so 
much easier and more immediately profitable to “give the 
people what they want.” The programs they provide for 
the cultured few are either sops to minority opinion—a 
means of winning acceptance in influential quarters for the 
principle of commercial radio; or, occasionally, a means of 
surrounding low-priced goods with a “quality” atmosphere. 
These programs are exceptions in a vast sea of pabulum 
designed to meet a low level of taste and education. 

Mr. Sedgewick, counsel for the private stations, put it 
very succinctly thus: “Radio has to try to find out what 
the majority think and what the majority want. ... In 
order to get people to listen habitually day after day, the 
producers of the daytime dramatic serials adopted the same 
tactics as were adopted many years earlier by the magazine 
publishers. . . . Whether you like the soap programs or not 
is, of course, a matter of individual taste. The fact is that 
they have contributed to good broadcasting in a way that 
most people do not readily appreciate, because they have 
created audiences.” 

There is no consideration here of what effect the programs 
may be having on the listeners. That is an ethical question 
with which business is not concerned. The purpose is to 
“create an audience” for the advertiser’s sales-talk by giving 
the majority “what they want.” But the object is, rightly, 
a mass audience; for the ability to reach large numbers of 
people instantly and simultaneously at the right moment is 
what makes radio unique. 

Now, though vaguely conscious of its educational 
mission, the CBC appears to have side-stepped this central 
fact about radio, and has tried to provide “something for 
everybody.” (“I submit,” said Dr. Frigon, CBC general 
manager, “that our schedule presents a varied and balanced 
diet for the listener, with something at some time or other 
to suit almost every variety of taste.”) And in adopting 
this particular theory of balance, it has come dangerously 
close to accepting literally the commercial broadcasters’ 
policy of merely “giving people what they want”—tripe for 
the masses, caviar for the classes—and so evading its obli- 
gation to the average citizen who makes up the bulk of 
its network audience. 

Mr. Morin, late chairman of the CBC, made this clear 
when he said, “All of them [CBC programs] are appreciated 
by some people, some of them by all listeners, but it cannot 
be hoped that all of them will appeal equally well to all 
listeners.” And again: “We have in mind having broad- 
casts of an educational nature which do not appeal to the 
masses of the population. They have to be invited or incited 
to hear these programs for their own benefit. But if we were 
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placed in the position where we had to compete with th 
private stations to obtain the popular ear, all those 
grams would have to be abandoned. There could be m 
competition possible, in the field of educational broad. 
casting, with private stations.” 


Dr. Frigon, CBC general manager, likewise declared: 
“The CBC ... is not a profit-making institution; it is ng 
its business to appeal to a mass audience for sixteen hour; 
a day. It has cultural and educational responsibilities a 
well as those of pure entertainment, and consequently many 
of its programs will appeal only to limited audiences,’ 
As though appealing to a mass audience were the peculiar 
prerogative of profit-making institutions, and education wer 
for the few and not the many! “Talks or lectures,” con. 
tinued Dr. Frigon, “may be very boring to a great many 
listeners; nevertheless, some people are interested in learning 
more about everything and, therefore, it is also our duty to 
see that these people are well served.” As though it were 
not the duty of the CBC to make sure that its talks and 
lectures are not boring, especially to those who have to be 
“invited or incited” to listen to them! 

Yet, when it came to a discussion of informative broad- 
casts, Dr. Frigon showed little enthusiasm about “inviting 
or inciting” listeners. Asked about the forum type of pro 
gram, he declared: “There are different methods that could 
be followed, but all take a lot of time and a good deal oi 
work.” Yet, on occasion the CBC has demonstrated that it 
is possible to make ideas interesting to the mass audience. 
Its “Of Things To Come” broadcasts, for instance, attracted 
a wide popular hearing precisely because those in charge 
strove to make them as entertaining to the ordinary listener 
as “pure entertainment”—and in spite of the fact that the 
CBC had difficulty in persuading private stations to carry 
them, since they were not on “reserved time.” 

Dr. Frigon’s attitude to commercially-sponsored programs 
was sufficiently revealed in the following statement: “The 
private broadcasters . . . are trying to reach as many people 
as possible to sell them as many low-priced articles a 
possible. . . . Our policy is to try and establish broadcasting 
across Canada in the interests of the listener. . . . Those two 
principles combined in one network give you the opportunity 
to produce both popular programs and, you might say, high 
grade programs. They complement each other.” “What 
would be the use,” he asked, ‘“‘of our squandering our money 
on the type of entertainment which is already offered by 
sponsors”—and carried in preferred time on CBC networks’ 
“The CBC,” he declared in another connection, “does no 
decide anything. It only broadcasts. . .. We simply provide 
the means for information to reach the public. . . . We ar 
not educators; we are broadcasters.” 

Statements such as these reveal a deplorably confused ani 
limited view of the functions and opportunities of the CBC 
Those responsible for its program policies must recogniz 
that their duty, first of all, is to the average Canadian 
citizen who makes up the bulk of the population, not in aly 
marked degree to the small cultured groups, who have other 
means of indulging their esoteric tastes; and that the edt- 
cational function of the CBC embraces the whole gamut 0 
broadcasting. Its job, in short, is a gigantic and difficult on 
of popularization—popularization of facts, ideas and at. 
The challenge presented by commercial radio must b 
accepted. That challenge is to win and hold the mas 
audience with something better than commercial radio 5 
giving them; to make “education” as interesting as “enter 
tainment”; to widen the ordinary listener’s range of appreci« 
tion in order that his enjoyment of radio may be increase 
and his frustrated craving for deeper satisfactions met. 

This is not a matter either of “giving the people what the} 
want” or of ramming “culture” down their throats. Ther 
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is, of course, reason to believe that people really want some- 
thing a good deal better than commercial radio is interested 
in giving them. They have been fed pap so long that large 
numbers have begun to sicken of it, and have to be kept 
persuaded by commercial build-up methods that they are 
really getting “the best that money can buy.” (Aren’t the 
star comedians, singers and name-bands paid thousands of 
dollars a week, and doesn’t the studio audience burst into 
roars of laughter and applaud them—when the sign goes up 
—until the rafters ring? Boy, they must be good!) So, after 
all, the job may not be quite as difficult as it sounds. 


The CBC has already shown what can be done to 
“popularize” good music, light and serious, by simply putting 
it on the air. (So have our popular symphony orchestras, 
who draw huge crowds away from the movies in the summer.) 
But in other forms of entertainment—humor, drama, and 
the almost unexplored field in which radio could be employed 
to touch the imagination, educate the emotions and stimulate 
the thought of the mass audience—it has fallen far short of 
its opportunities. And it seems to have done so largely 
because it has accepted commercial criteria of what the 
mass audience will accept as enjoyable, and has regarded 
education as something for the earnest few. Thus it has 
loaded its time with the expensive vapidities of commercial 
radio, or imitations of them, and has neglected its own job 
of origination. 

It is not entirely, or primarily, a question of money. The 
fabulous sums paid to radio celebrities in the United States 
are misleading, because they are based largely on ability to 
cater to the lowest averages of education and taste. Canada 
has creative talent fully capable of meeting the challenge 
presented by commercial radio, if it is given a real chance 
and comparatively moderate remuneration. Discussion of 
talent before the parliamentary committee centred mainly on 
performer-talent. It is right that the CBC should support 
our symphony orchestras and professional artists, and en- 
courage talented amateurs, so long as these keep in mind 
the needs of the mass audience, not the musically-cultured 
minority. It is proper that it should give room on the air 
to some of the more famous (if not always superior) per- 
formers of another country. But it is not necessary to have 
music performed by high-priced celebrities to have it per- 
formed well. The CBC has, to its credit, demonstrated this 
fact, and has contributed much to the encouragement of 
Canadian performer-talent. 

But little was said before the committee about creative 
talent. In the field of music, the need is perhaps least 
ptessing; plenty of good music lies ready to hand, though 
the CBC might well offer more encouragement to Canadian 
composers. But in creative talent of other kinds, the need 
is obvious and urgent. Young, enthusiastic script writers, 
program builders, producers, capable of using radio tech- 
niques to reach and “educate” the minds and emotions of 
average people in a way that breaks down the artificial 

ier between education and entertainment—that is the 
kind of talent the CBC should be discovering, fostering and 
developing. Only so can it make our national radio system 
4 powerful and beneficent instrument of popular enjoyment 
and profit—a great experiment in mass education, which 
wins and holds its audiences by recognizing latent capacities 
and needs ignored and flouted by money-seeking interests. 

It is to be feared, however, that if the CBC persists in the 
attitude towards its public and its own responsibilities sug- 
gested by the statements I have quoted, genuine creative 
talent will continue to receive small encouragement in its 
tanks. Commercial radio will have little to fear from its 
Competition, and Canadian radio talent will go on prosti- 
tuting itself perforce to the “ideals” of the profiteers. The 
Corporation has been told that its programs could stand 
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improvement, and that it may reasonably devote more money 
to that purpose. What it will do with the money remains 
to be seen. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 


For the most part the article by Morris Shumiatcher on 
the Alberta election in your September issue was accurate, 
with the exception of the figures which were based on an 
early report. Actually the CCF vote was more than double 
that of 1940, the total being just under 70,000 instead of 
the 57,000 used in Mr. Shumiatcher’s article. 

There is, however, one paragraph of the article to which 
I must take exception, not because it contains a criticism of 
our tactics in the election, but because it is very far from 
accurate. 

Referring to our pledge to take over the Calgary Power 
Company as the basis of a provincial power system that 
would provide rural electrification, Mr. Shumiatcher wrote: 
“The relatively few who were interested found that it was 
an old company which, although privately owned, was 
supplying an abundance of electricity at reasonable rates, 
and so gave no practical or immediate cause for complaint 
or change.” ' 

Actually the Calgary Power Company has a virtual 
monopoly of electric power in Alberta. It has an investment 
of $24,000,000. Its sources of power are the Bow River and 
tributaries. With the exception of the City of Edmonton, 
which has a municipally owned steam power plant, Calgary 
Power has nearly all the urban and industrial market for 
electric energy in the province. 

In 1942 the company had a net revenue, after operating 
costs, of just over two million dollars. All of this, except 
$305,000 paid in Dominion income taxes, went in one way 
or another for the benefit of the bondholders and share- 
holders as interest, dividends or depreciation reserves. It is 
an extremely profitable business. 

But is it, as Mr. Shumiatcher says, “supplying an 
abundance of electricity at reasonable rates”? 

The answer very definitely is “no.” The University of 
Alberta this year made a survey of the farm use of electric 
energy in Alberta. Professor Andrew Stewart in reporting 
on the results of the survey revealed the following infor- 
mation: 

1. There are 110,000 farms in Alberta. 

2. Only about 5,500 are supplied with electricity. 

3. Of these, only 100 are on power lines, the rest operat- 

ing on individual plants. 

Although Alberta in actual and potential power possibili- 
ties stands near the top among Canadian provinces, we are 
at the very bottom in farm use of electricity. 

The reason for this is obvious. Why should a private 
company which has control of nearly all the profitable urban 
and industrial business in the province spend any of its 
very large profits extending lines to the comparatively un- 
profitable rural areas? Actually every demand of the people 
of farm areas for rural power lines has been turned down, 
or the farmers have been asked to bear costs of line and 
transformer installations that have made extensions im- 
possible. 

This is not a matter for which the company should be 
criticized. It is carrying out the principles of “private 
enterprise” in not making capital expenditures on which it 
cannot get the maximum return. 

But when only 100 out of 110,000 farms are getting 
electricity from our provincial power system, surely it 
cannot be said that the private company is “supplying an 
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abundance of electricity at reasonable rates.” It is not even 
attempting to supply the demand for rural electrification. 

The CCF in Alberta took the realistic position that we 
could not give our farm population the benefits of electricity 
at practicable rates unless the power system which supplied 
them with electric energy also controlled the profitable urban 
and industrial markets. For that reason we said we’d take 
over the Calgary Power Company. It was one of the issues 
in the election which swung the “big money” over to support 
the government. 

The relative merits of stressing public ownership and 
control of the people’s resources as an election tactic, com- 
pared with the stressing of health and similar social 
measures, may be open to question. But I cannot agree to 
the dismissal of electricity for our farmers as a matter of 
no importance and I think it would be a mistake to leave 
the impression that private exploitation of our power re- 
sources is doing a good enough job when it gives electricity 
to one farm in each eleven hundred. 

As a matter of fact, it was not possible in Alberta to talk 
about the same things as in Saskatchewan. Through a superb 
publicity organization the Alberta Government had “sold” 
the people of Alberta the idea that it had done wonders in 
health and education. An attempt to analyse these claims 
would have brought to us the charge that we were “criti- 
cising” the government, and “not talking about our own 
program.” 

We therefore had to choose between conducting a 
campaign of promising something better in the way of social 
services than the perfection the government was claiming it 
already had achieved — or put forward a program of social 
ownership of the rich natural resources of the provinces, 
which is the basis of the CCF policies. 

As political tacticians we may not have been very success- 
ful, but we were at least vigorous and forthright enough in 
the statement of our socialistic policies to arraign against 
us in one camp all the predatory elements which are fattening 
off our resources. 

If we had won with such a campaign we could have 
claimed a clear mandate from the people to carry out the 
fundamental aim of our movement, which is public owner- 
ship of what by every logical and moral right should be 
public property. I don’t think I’d want to be a member of 
a CCF Government without such a mandate. 


ELMER E. ROPER. 


The Editor: 

Under the caption, “The Close of an Era—Twenty-five 
Years of Mr. Mackenzie King,” the current issue of The 
Canadian Forum contains this statement: “His latest action 
is to agree that our Canadian forces, when they enter the 
Pacific zone of war, shall serve in the British sphere rather 
than in the American sphere of the North Pacific, which is 
our natural sphere of action.” 

As a regular and consistent reader of the Forum, I am at 
a loss to understand the statement which I have just quoted. 
Unless the writer of the article in question has some source of 
official information which is not available to me, he is cer- 
tainly not justified in using such positive language with 
reference te tne future disposition of Canadian forces in the 
Pacific zone of war. 

On August 11th, of this year, in the House of Commons, 
the Prime Minister in reply to questions raised by Mr. 
Diefenbaker, the Progressive-Conservative member for Lake 
Centre, Sask., said: “My honourable friend asked me a 
question with respect, I take it, to the extent to which our 
armed forces would be used against Japan. That is a matter 
which I am not in a position to disclose at the present time.” 

Then the Prime .Minister went on to say that it had 











The Canadian Forum 


already been stated and was well understood that the armed 
forces of Canada would be used to the end of the war, 
whether against the enemy in Europe, or against the enemy 
in Asia. He also said that the United States have larger 
forces already employed in Asia than the British or any 
other allied nation. 

He concluded his reply on this particular subject as 
follows: “What disposition, therefore, will be made of 
armed forces as between the United States, the British and 
those of the different Dominions, I am not in a position to 
say at the moment. But I would make it perfectly clear 
that the policy of the Government is to see that our appro- 
priate part is taken in the war against Japan to the very 
close of the war.” 

That is the latest pronouncement of the Prime Minister 
on this subject, and may be found on page 6415 of Hansard 
of that date, August 11th. 

There has been no word uttered by Mr. King, or any of 
his Ministers, to suggest the distinction between British and 
American spheres of action as referred to so definitely in 
your article of the September issue. Just what foundation 
your contributor, whoever he may be, may have for 
making such a statement, I should like to know. 

NORMAN P. LAMBERT, . 
The Senate, Ottawa. 


(Editor’s note: Yes, Senator Lambert is technically quite 
correct. Examination of the documents in cases like this 
usually reveals that Mr. King has committed himself to 
nothing in particular. But the newspaperman in Ottawa who 
depended upon Mr. King’s speeches for forecasts of what 
was likely to happen in Liberal government policy would not 
have much news to report. And news despatches from Ottawa 
during August certainly gave a strong impression as to the 
particular part of the Pacific front on which our Canadian 
forces will be serving. We would refer Senator Lambert in 
particular to an editorial article by B.T.R. in the Winnipeg 
Free Press of August 25. After quoting the words of Mr. 
King on August 11, which Senator Lambert has also quoted, 
B.T.R. goes on: “Canadian military sources have actually 
disclosed more than the Prime Minister indicated regarding 
Canada’s participation in the Pacific phase of the war. ... 
This will likely mean that Canadian naval units will operate 
in the Indian Ocean in conjunction with British naval forces 
under the Mountbatten command, rather than in the Western 
Pacific in conjunction with the U.S. Pacific fleet. As far as 
army plans go, the evidence so far suggests Canadians will 
go to the Mountbatten command rather than to an American 
command area.” The Free Press has very good sources of 
information on what the present Ottawa government is doing 
and is about to do). 


The Editor: 

Come off that baby-bonus fence-rail. It’s too crowded 
anyway, with practically all the opposition and half the 
government jostling on it. Are you for the proposal, of 
against it? Or do you know? You refer your readers to 
articles in other publications, but you don’t say whether 
you agree with the conclusions reached in either or both 
the others, if indeed any conclusions are reached, for even 
that you do not tell us. Not all the leaders of all Canada’s 
national parties could be more strenuously non-committal. 
Your feature editorial claims mental muzziness as a mark 
Canadian characteristic, but neither artistic unity nor 
patriotic piety demands quite so hazy a performance as your 
Family Allowances editorial. 

You seem, in fact, to be hynotized by the Ontario Con- 
servatives. The question which interests many of your 
western readers, the question of Socialism or Social Credit, 
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aich is raised in an acute form by the family allowance 
iil, that question you do not touch. It ought to be more 
an touched, it ought to be handled. May I respectfully 
aggest that you handle it? L. A. MacKAY. 


The Editor : 
In a recent issue of the Forum I found this sentence: 
“Most of this anti-CCF stuff is based on the theory 
that the ordinary voter and newspaper reader is a boob 
who can easily pe frightened into voting against 
* ? 


Is this applicable to anti-CCF stuff, or does it apply also 
»pro-CCF stuff, put out by its own staff of experts? 
Let me give you a delightful example. A CCF circular, 
wblished during the Alberta campaign, is headed by these 
yrds: “This is Murder.” It then goes on to say that 
apitalism costs thousands of human lives and in the first 
wragraph appears this sentence: 

“Nearly 10,000 lives of children could be saved each 
year if the infant mortality rate could be brought down 
to that of New Zealand.” 
This is “boob” talk. A reduction of 10,000 in the infant 
ieath rate would leave the infant death rate in Canada about 
lf the New Zealand rate. 
The figures used by the CCF were taken from a state- 
not by Hon. Ian Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, so apparently in this case “boob stuff” is 
wt confined to one particular party nor to two but is in- 
duded also in the Forum, which would apparently accept 
imisstatement of Mr. Mackenzie’s when it is used as an 
ugument in defence of the CCF. 
CANADIAN WOMAN. 


Bethesda’. Pool 


Looking from a bow 
window through trees 
to the deep wells 

of moonlight stored 
in cisterns scooped 
of maple plume; 

the sufferer sees 
conduit, flume, 

and leafy gourd, 
foamless poured 
with a snow 

of yucca bells; 

and in the looped 
elm tree urns 

a lip that turns 
where the moon caramels. 
Then shudders he 
with ravishment 

for this cool 

mother of night 
proffering 

her bosom of dream, 
as were meant 
shadow stream 

and moon-samite 

for his plight. 

So stripping free 

of silken mule, 

of robe and ring; 

in suppliant’s gown 
he steps down 

into Bethesda’s pool. 
Christine Turner Curtis. 








Hay. Shocker 


Hired man 
in an open swathe 


in the patch of heavy 
oats like a drop of 


amber water sun glowing 
in a hollow, in the desert 


pot hills—sagebrush—bunchgrass 
broods 


bent over 
his scraping pitchfork 


upon the war, humanity’s 
animal hate and love. 


Dust drifting in a cloud 
from his raised fork of hay 


moves over the pale oats 
to settle 


on the next rocky swell 
on oily aromatic silver sage and 


sun-shining greasewood 
where 


a coyote skulks 
a rock rabbit. 


Carol Ely Harper. 


For When We Kiss 


This silent singing is love and the end of songs 
and the sum of all felt sorrow ending in beauty. 
This moment poised on exquisite edge 

is rest between grief and grief, 

is hope far greater than remembrance 

of old wrongs. 

This hand-held mouth-met music, 

filling yet failing the substance of sense 

and knowing no net or 

snare to be captured and kept, 

is for each being each the one 

of recompense. 


Donald Stewart. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


THE HITLERIAD: A. M. Klein; The Jonathan David 
Company (New Directions); pp. 31; $1.25. 

Canadian poetry of recent years has been enriched by the 
work of A. M. Klein. He has not received the recognition 
in this country which he deserves although, we may be sure, 
his appearances in the United States through the New York 
publishing houses will help greatly to build up his audience 
here. For ten years or so discerning readers have felt the 
imaginative glow and peculiar power of his poems as they 
came out in the Canadian Forum, in New Provinces, and in 
Hath Not A Jew. He stood alone in his own classification, 
no other poet writing like him in Canada and, according to 
Ludwig Lewisohn, no one in the United States. His unique- 
ness consisted in his being the representative of Jewish 
nationalism, practically every important poem dealing with 
some phase of the tradition, religion, culture, and outlook 
of the Hebrew race. 


Such was the content and such the atmosphere enveloping 
it. But Klein also identified himself with a certain style 
which, though at first strikingly derivative of Eliot, brewed 
a tang of its own. It is true that a decade ago everybody was 
copying Eliot just as today so many of our new writers are 
being Spenderized into a family album. And when the Soirée 
of Velvel Kleinburger appeared, it was a little disconcerting 
to find that the voice of Velvel was that of Prufrock—“My 
life lies on a tray of cigarette butts.” Still, Klein had a way 
of making us ignore the echoes by a manner of utterance 
which was imposed upon the material by the nature of the 
theme and by his own vivid personality. Despite the diffi- 
culties springing out of his scholasticism, his legalistic lore, 
and his Talmudic terms and references which needed foot- 
notes, Klein could appeal to us on the basis of a moral culture 
common to Jew and Gentile—that of the Hebrew prophet 
and psalmist. All of his best work possessed this appeal, 
whether it was the ringing affirmations of Isaiah or the 
subdued litanies of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, and David. More- 
over, he added something which can scarcely be attributed 
to the Old Testament—a rocket wit exploding in ironic con- 
trasts and brilliant caricature. 

The Hitleriad (published originally by First Statement) 
extends Klein’s range both in material and treatment. It is 
written basically in the heroic couplet. In it he has discarded 
the musical instrument which played the lovely Biblical 
interludes of his Spinoza poem and such lyrics as Section vii: 


I am weak before the wind; before the sun 
I faint; I lose my strength; 

I am utterly vanquished by a star; 

I go to my knees, at length. 

Before the song of a bird... . 


He has reverted to the more sinewy rhythms of his powerful 
In Re Solomon Warshawer, although going beyond that war 
poem in fierceness of frontal assault. The pity and poignancy 
of Warshawer are displaced by militant blasts of prophetic 
denunciation and Drydenian satire. Indeed it is Dryden of 
Zimri and of Achitophel, the politician, who is speaking in 
the lines. The satire is direct and unequivocal, leaving no 
room for any other interpretation than that of a face-to-face 
indictment, a bill of hate for the Nazi treatment of the Jew. 
Here is his picture of Hitler, the “artist”: 

He drew a line, it was not crooked, so 

He thought that he was Michelangelo! 

Yet is it true that in due time, he would 

Incarnadine him murals with much blood; 

To Europe’s marbled treasures adding his 


Ruins out-ruining Acropolis; 

Yes, with a continent for easel, he 

Would yet show vicious virtuosity, 

Would yet achieve the opus of his dream, 

The classic painting, masterpiece supreme: 

The Reich’s Last Supper (out of stolen pots) 

With quislings six, and six iscariots! 
There are no qualifications, no flanking innuendoes, nothi 
but the damnatory clauses pressed home to the hilt. Kleip 
may be criticized here on academic grounds, that high satire 
involving some reformative element, should not admit per.fowers 
sonal vituperation, but it is difficult to see how delicate jrhereas 
urbane shafts could be directed by a spokesman for the 
Ghetto against such targets at Hitler, Goering, Goebbels }Poetry 
Rosenberg, Ribbentrop, and Ley. As well sharpen a rapierfiction | 
for a lunge at a Tiger tank. Klein must have anticipated}! thes 






this criticism in his invocation: Hardy, 
Heil heavenly muse, since also thou must be ner Se 
Like my song’s theme, a sieg-heil’d deity, energies 
Be with me now, but not as once, for song: irst to 
Not odes do I indite, indicting Wrong! rarmth 
Be with me, for I fall from grace to sin, the mo 
Spurning this day thy proffered hippocrene, makes: 
To taste the poison’d lager of Berlin! pana 
e 


Klein has laid his plan of attack and has pursued it re-j, 
morselessly. One may object to the stridency of some of the 
passages, to the punning, and to figures of speech which 
belong more to the vocabulary of oaths than of aesthetics, 
but few will deny the drive of the masculine thrust against | ARTI! 
the common foes of humanity. No other poet today in this| PI 
country has used the heroic couplet with greater pungency.| A n 
The subject has pulled the threnodist away from the wall of | Mr. B 
passive lamentation and placed the satirist in a colosseum | part o 
with a grenade in his hand and a good round curse on his | :rtists. 
lips. but M 

E. J. Pratt. Vior Li 


NEW WRITING AND DAYLIGHT, WINTER 1943-44: | missed 
Edited by John Lehmann; Hogarth Press; pp. 169; } shared 
[Macmillan, $2.75]. Italiar 


This is the fourth collection of poems, stories and essays relped 
by young writers in England, many if not most of whom are }"" P 
in uniform, to be issued under this title. The special feature }™€s 
of New Writing and Daylight is that it attempts to give a }'ar t 
full representation as possible to the work of foreign and 
colonial writers now stationed in England; and this issue 
contains Czech, Greek and Brazilian names. Spender and 
Edith Sitwell are the best known contributors. As in most 
such collections, the poetry is better than the stories, and 
the critical essays better than the poetry. The essays include ic 
one on Dostoevsky and one on the Greek influence in Russiat r y 
art, both excellent. These essays give the impression, and 
occasionally even say, that there can be no new writing 0 
England until there is some daylight, which implies among 
other things the end of the war. In the meantime, England destr 
is full of intelligent and cultured writers whe know how sie 
writing is done, appreciate whatever has been done well, but rc 
whose own chariots of genius simply have to be laid up until per 
the inspiration necessary to run them is less drastically disco 
rationed. One essay says wistfully “There is no seriou } 4. 
living English novelist who might not suddenly break ne# 1 pe: 
ground,” but even that remark contributes to the generil |. 
feeling of suspension, not exactly of activity, but of the real | sea, 
exuberance of creative energy. orodi 


This last is not of course a product of “self-expression”; | ‘raw 


it is the result of making one’s personality a medium 
prism in order that a created form greater than that pé 





Forum 
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nality, with its own laws of existence, may be revealed 
ithout distortion or interference. This is beautifully - re- 
ed in this volume by Peter Yates, in a poem called “The 
phet’s Elegy.” But all that the writer can be a medium 
or just now is the grinning monster of the war. Prose fiction 
the form which deals most directly with the chaos of: war- 
ime experience, and the stories in this book, ranging from a 
nderous anti-Fascist satire to slight nostalgic reminiscences, 
no exception to the general rule that contemporary fiction 


t. Kleinfs as becalmed as the Ancient Mariner. The poetry, on the 





hand, seems to be gathering together much larger 


mit per-powers of synthesis. Poetry can make symbols of images, 
delicate jrhereas the attempt to work out symbolic relationships in 





is apt to result in laboriously elaborate epigrams. 


a rapierfiction is just stuck in, and sticks out: as somebody in one 


1 it re 





pi these stories says: “I’ve read all Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, 
Hardy, and most of Balzac since this war began—and nothing 
wer seems to happen.” I should think that when creative 
mergies are set free again it will be poetry that will be the 
irst to pick up. A revived poetry may of course impart some 
varmth to fiction, like the virgin in King David’s bed, but 
the most promising type of fiction is precisely that which 
makes the freest use of symbolism: Kafka, for instance, and 
yethaps some of those curious and tortured Nazi allegories 
tke the Auf Den Marmor Klippen referred to by John 
lehmann in the last essay of the book. 
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FREEDOM ROAD: Howard Fast; Collins; pp. 263; $3.00. 


The American vision of liberty has been battered and 
mud spattered for years, but while there are writers like 
Howard Fast to produce books like “Freedom Road,” .we 
rise again to the battle with hope renewed. Fast is a dynamic, 
passionate writer, and has produced a tour de force of moral 
indignation, less digressive than his “Citizen Tom Paine.” 
His characters are not entirely fictional, and possess astonish- 
ing vitality. Not many northerners realize how successful 
were the machinations of the “gentlemen” of the deep south 
following the war, to either re-enslave the negroes or to 
exterminate them. How many of us know that “for eight 
years there was a period of Negro and white freedom and 
co-operation in the south, and that it was utterly and ruth- 
lessly destroyed by these men and even its very memory 
expunged”? 

“The North will not know, and what little they hear they 
will not believe,” says Stephan Holm, suave subsidizer of 
the Ku Klux Klan. “Gentlemen, the nigger will be a slave 
again, as he has been and as he is destined to be.” 

We enter the story with Gideon Jackson leaving in a 
state of nervous elation (he can sign his name—at least 
he doesn’t just make a cross) to attend the first Convention 
of white and colored people. He walked the miles to Charles- 
ton because he did not know that the government would 
pay his fare, and he sang the old marching song of his 
regiment, 


of the 
which N. F. “Old John Brown — Grand-daddy, 
thetics, We’re coming down Freedom Road.” 


against |ARTIST AT WAR: George Biddle; Macmillan (Viking) ; 
in this pp. 241; $4.50. 
gency. | A middle-aged artist, and a staff officer in the old war, 
wall of | Mr, Biddle visited American troops at the front in 1943 as 
sseuM | part of a War Department art project involving forty-two 
on his } artists. After their departure, Congress withdrew the funds, 
but Mr. Biddle stayed on with some of the others. to work 
‘att. ior Life. This book is his journal, kept in North Africa, 
sicily and Italy, and contains fifty-six of his drawings. He 
3-44: Inissed the fighting in Tunisia and Sicily, but in Italy he 
169; }shared, under fire, the lot of a regiment in the line. His 
ltalian and German made him useful as interpreter; he 
essays | elped to tend wounded and take prisoners, and carried his 
m are }™n pack, making sketches whenever he got a chance. His 
ature | tes and drawings are vignettes of life behind the lines and 
ve as guar the front—soldiers and civilians, Americans, Italians, 
, and #Sermans, children, mules; resting, dying or dead (he seems 
issue | have been obsessed by the corpses). His prose is fresh 
- and | 40d direct, his eye that of a painter, and he has a philoso- 
most | Sber’s mind. He reports soldiers’ talk verbatim, including 
and | four-letter words. Some of his verbal etchings are 
clude | ereoscopically vivid; for instance, the colonel briefing his 
| ificers in the wavering shadows of a farmhouse loft the 
and | ‘ght before battle. The general effect is of aimless con- 
lusion, discomfort and weariness in a vacuum, broken by 
tusts of violence and death. The book probably conveys 
Jand | Much as any ordinary soldier ever sees of the sprawling 


He had been a field hand on the 20,000-acre Carwell estate. 
All his people were back now living in their cabins, and 
leaving, at his insistence, the Carwell mansion untouched. 
He was “a quantity of man,” built like a bull, but unim- 
peachably honest, and with a fundamental intelligence which 
grew as his needs drew upon it. 

Presently the scornful southern whites began to realize 
that this convention was not “a circus of baboons” as their 
sycophantic press was telling them. The negroes were 
clamoring for education and seemed likely to get it. So 
Stephan Holm invited Gideon to dinner, to demonstrate 
to his supercilious friends that this kind of negro must be 
destroyed. 

“IT would presume, Jackson.” said one, “that education 
might be accepted as a prerequisite for legislation. Don’t 
you find it difficult at the Convention?” 

“T find it hard,’ Gideon agreed. 

“You bear a fine southern name, Jackson. But I under- 
stand that niggers take their master’s name.” 

“Some do,” Gideon said. “Yankee captain tells me, you 
got to have a name, Gideon. Who owned you?” Gideon 
paused, nodded at Carwell, half believing that at that 
moment, were it not for the women present, they would 
have killed him. “I tell him that the man who owned me 
for a slave, his name I never take. What about Jackson —” 


Gideon did not finish his story. Carwell rose and said, 


| ‘estructiveness of modern war. Mr. Biddle feels the men’s : 

how SO ern . “ ” 

“ae torale would be helped if people at home stopped making Get -m of here, y in binck — 

inti] | “Tes of them, and understood better the realities of their So Gideon and his friends taught themselves to read and 
to express their people’s thoughts, and went to Congress. 


sally | Petience. “Everything about real war at the front is 
liscomfort, misery, destruction, frustration, death . . . I 
ton’t know of any military virtue that is not pre-eminently 
eral | ‘Peace virtue. I will go further and say that war displays 
real | Small fraction of the virtues that make a peaceful nation 
seat. War is the great waster. It squanders so much to 
, | oduce so little.” It is a pity there are not more of the 
n”; | ttawings to supplement Mr. Biddle’s sharply-chiseled prose. 
it C. M. 


Yankee troops protected their voting and the beginnings of 
their schools. A northerner helped him send his son to 
Scotland for medical training. A northerner financed his 
people while they legalized their small land holdings; work- 
ing on the railroad at $1 a day to repay him. 

“One generation of such education,” said Stephan Holm, 
“and we’ll be a vague memory, I assure you.” 

So steps were taken. The Klan came into its own. 
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“This business of white nightshirts and burning crosses,” 
said Stephan to his coterie, “has its use. The weasel , 
the timid . . . they become bolder when they hide their 
faces .. . the scum that we used for overseers, the kind who 
were men with a bull-whip and filth without one, the kind 
who have only one virtue, a white skin. Gentlemen, we'll 
play a symphony on that white skin . . . while the occupa- 
tion troops are here, we do nothing . . .” 


At the end of eight years the trap was sprung. Weary, 
incredulous old President Grant gave way to the infamous 
Hayes and Tilden. Negro votes were destroyed by thousands. 
The occupation troops were withdrawn, over Gideon’s 
agonized protests, and ignoring the proofs of perfidy he held. 
The Klan ran amok, burning and murdering. The tale ends 
in a crescendo of horror, but leaves the reader grateful that 
it has been told. This was done under democracy, and can 
be done. 


“You may ask, with justice,” says the author, ‘‘why-it has 
not been told before. Powerful forces did not hold it to -be.a 
good thing for the American people to know that once there 
had been such an experiment—and that the experiment had 
worked.” 

Eleanor McNaught. 


I, JONES, SOLDIER: Joseph Schull; Macmillan, 1944; 62 
pp.; $1.75. 

This is a narrative poem describing the thoughts in the 
mind of an officer just before zero hour. Jones is a sensitive 
soldier, and is not content to go into action with a merely 
physical integration; he wants a spiritual one, too, and some 
insight into the fundamental faiths which are the laws of 
his own being and consequently the causes of his being there. 
He reviews his military career up to that point with a good 
deal of detachment and humor, and rejects the ready-made 
formulas—patriotism, justice of one’s cause, product of a 
depression generation, and the rest—with a sharp insight. 
When he gets down to his mental bedrock, he finds “one 
earth, one Man, one Truth”: perhaps in answer, though the 
poet does not say so, to the “Ein Reich, ein Volk, ein Fuhrer” 
with which he is challenged by his enemy. These are of 
course inarticulate ideas, and he talks very vaguely about 
them, but fundamental ideas usually are inarticulate, and the 
poem does not lose its narrative logic. 


The writing is rather facile, though there are fewer clichés 
than one might expect; there is the usual sandwiching of 
nostalgia and narrative; there is a good deal of the spine- 
less and flaccid rhythm of too easily written free verse, and 
a certain amount of blather. But there is a very real sincerity, 
and much of the readability and continuity which sincerity 
on such a theme is likely to give. A great deal of what the 
soldier has to say about this war must be expresssed in verse, 
and verse of this straightforward narrative kind, which avoids 
doggerel only by avoiding rhyme. The same theme expressed 
in prose would become intolerably gaseous, but it makes an 
interesting and readable poem, and one can only hope that 
the market for this type of poetry will grow larger as the 
flood of I-saw-it-with-my-own-eyes books grows smaller. 

N. F. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL WELL-BEING: 
John L. McDougall; Ryerson; pp. 40; 30c. 

‘ This is a bucketful of whitewash or eyewash thrown over 
the capitalist system—not without benefit of the famous 
Siamese twins, Suppressio Veri and Suggestio Falsi. For 
instance, the appendix is designed to show how farmers bore 
more of the costs of the depression than wage earners. But 
no tables of profits are given. We are merely told: “Capital- 
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ists do not draw a large share of the national income, _ 
Capitalism is the normal form of organization for pea 
prosperity and diversity.” “It [the problem of employmey 
will need profit margins adequate to encourage enterpriy 
“Private liberty and national planning are incompatible 
He talks much of competition and how necessary it is. Mom 
polies and cartels are left to be disposed of by S. V. ( 
first twin) and are not mentioned. 

The author, Associate Professor of Commerce at Queer 
University, writes himself a remarkably high-sounding p 
face. Indeed the whole thing has a veneer of concern for tly 
good of all; so that at first one thinks he might be going 11 
offer progressive and not reactionary ideas. 













G. D.G. 


CRIME IN CANADA AND THE WAR: H. G. Wyat 
Oxford; pp. 47; 35c. 

A pamphlet dealing with the vital and yet much neglecte: 
problem of the treatment of criminal offenders. Mr. Wyatt! 
attempt to draw a parallel between the crimes of individual 
and those of their countries requires considerable ove. 
simplification of international relations; but there is no critic. 
ism of his handling of the most important part of th 
pamphlet which deals with the findings of the Royal Com. 
mission which in 1937 investigated conditions in our peti- 
tentiaries and abroad and made valuable recommendation 
which have been, to date, largely ignored. If Mr. Wyatt’ 
pamphlet succeeds in rousing the citizens from their apathy 
it will have fulfilled a worthwhile purpose. 

M.D. 


THE CANADA YEAR BOOK, 1943-44: King’s Printer; 
$2.00 (boards); Dominion Statistician; $1.00 (paper). 
Bound copies of the Canada Year Book, the official 
statistical annual of the country, are now available from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa. By a special concession, 1 
limited number of the paper edition will be supplied to 
teachers, university students and ministers of religion at 
$1.00 upon application to the Dominion Statistician, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 





LETTER FROM HOME 


The winners of the Letter From Home Contest have been 
announced. The best letter from a woman was by Lieut. (N/S) 
E. I. Smallwood, and the best letter from a man was by Sgt. 
I. F. Lazarus. The prize was $200 ($100 cash and a $100 Victory 
Bond) to each, and the prize money for the competition was 
donated by the United Steelworkers of America. 
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S000 in Essay Prizes 


Forward Publishing Company Limited offers two prizes of 






$250 each for the best essays submitted on either of the subjects, 
“The Case for Socialism in Canada” or ‘The Case Against 


Socialism in Canada.” 


It is the Company’s intention to publish the prize-winning 
essays in pamphlet form for general distribution. The judges, 
in making the award, will accordingly take into account both 
literary merit and argumentative skill displayed in the essays. 


If more than one essay should be judged as being of equal 
ranking for either of the prizes, that prize will be divided among 
the writers of such essays. The judges may, in their discretion, 
award consolation prizes to the writers of any essays that the 
publishers may desire to publish in addition to the essays awarded 


first place. 


Contestants are advised to read carefully the rules printed 


Kiles of the Contest 


below. 


1. Forward Publishing Company 
Limited offers for competition two cash 
prizes of $250 for the best essays sub- 
mitted, in accordance with these rules. 


2. The subjects of the essays shall 
be either “*The Case for Socialism in 
Canada,” or **The Case Against Social- 
ism in Canada,” but contestants are 
free to choose an alternative title ap- 
propriate to the subject matter. 


3. Essays submitted must not exceed 
3,000 words in length and are to be 
typed, double-spaced, on one side only 
of sheets of paper 81 x 11 inches. 


4. Manuscripts of essays are to be 
mailed, unfolded, to reach the office of 
the publishers not later than December 
1, 1944. 


5. The name and address of the con- 
testant shall be typed in the upper left- 
hand corner of the first page of the 
manuscript. 


6. Manuscripts shall be addressed to 
“Essay Contest, Forward Publishing 
Company Limited, 92 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto 1.” 


7. Copyright in all manuscripts sub- 
mitted shall become the sole prop- 
erty of Forward Publishing Company 
Limited, and no manuscripts will be 
returned. The publishers will, however, 
reassign to the author, without charge, 
copyright in any essay submitted which 
they do not desire to publish. 

8. Entry of an essay in the contest 


shall automatically entail acceptance of 
these rules by the contestant. 


Forward Publishing Company Limited 


92 Adelaide 5t. W. 
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You Don’t Have to Wait until Election Day 


to know who'll be the next President of the United States—or do you? 





According to various polls the election is “in the bag,” one way or another—but how accurate 
are the polls? The answer to that question gives you an insight into basic political strategies— 
and you'll find the answer in THE Nation, right now! 


In “Polls, Propaganda, and Politics,” a new, special, pre-election department, published every 
week until November 7, THE Nation presents a running commentary on all political polls, 
giving a summary of results and a scientific analysis of their significance. This material is being 
prepared for our readers by The Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia University. 
Tue Nation is the only American magazine that will carry this feature. That’s one good reason 
why you'll find THE Nation especially stimulating and enlightening this Fall. There are many 
other reasons. 


Within the next few months, as the new world is being shaped, THe Nation will cover all 
the vital issues, drawing upon distinguished authorities for revealing articles. Following are just 
a few of those already scheduled to appear shortly in THE Nation: Sumner Welles on “The 
Future of Germany”; Harold Laski on “Russia’s Foreign Policy” and “What the British Labor 
Party Plans to Do”; Louis Fischer on “The Atlantic Charter and the Great Powers”; Gaetano 
Salvemini on “The Last of the Fascists”; Carey McWilliams on “The Negro of the Northwest”; 
Kate Mitchell on “Can We Save China?”; Walter Nash on “The Pacific Settlement”; and Ray 
Josephs on “The Bad Neighbor Policy.” 


And Every Week: Editorials which fearlessly analyse and interpret the 
week’s run of the news . . . The Washington letter giving a close-up of the 
machinery of government in action . . . Analytical highlights on th® war’s 


major events . . . A steady scrutiny of the conduct of the Political a 
Surveys of the economic and financial week . . . Critical comment on ks, 
art, drama, films, music, records and other subjects. 


But not only will you find THe Nation essential as a service for liberal analysis and inter- 
pretation of the news; you will find it a continuing inspiration as a weapon in the all-out fight 
to prevent another Versailles, to guarantee a people’s peace. That is why THE Nation, during 
the coming months, will focus attention on plans for post-war reconstruction, on our future 
policy in foreign relations, on steps to reconvert our country from a war-time to a peace-time 
economy, an economy of abundance that can give all of us a maximum guaranty of lasting 
prosperity and peace. 


Close to 40,000 Readers 
Close to forty thousand intelligent and progressive- Use this Cmniiitiat Order _ 


minded readers find THe NaTION a constant source 

of enlightenment, comfort and guidance. We would g THE Nation, 

like to give you, too, an opportunity to enjoy THE 20 Vesey Street, 

Nation during the coming history-making months. | New York 7, N.Y. 

The cost involved is trifling. As a new reader you can 

take advantage of our special Fall offer: Please send me the next 30 issues of THE Nation. My 


remittance of $2.50, in U. S. currency, is enclosed herewith. 


an A NS 
30 ISSUES of THE Nation $2. 50 This amount includes Canadian postage. 
a] 
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IN U. S. CURRENCY 





a saving to you of 331% of the regular subscription 
rate; and of more than 50% of the newsstand price! 
So why not fill in and mail the convenient order form 
with your remittance today, to make sure that you, 
too, will get THE Nation during the coming history- 
making months? 



































